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PILGRIMS TO GO 


TO WASHINGTON 


Will Start from All Parts of 
Country and Arrive July 30 in 





Capital 


The woman suffrage amendment 


has been favorably reported out of 


committee and is now before the 
United States Senate. The prospect 
for its passage during the present 
session of the Senate is very bright 
writes Miss Alice Paul, chairman of 
ihe Congressional Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A. One-fifth of the Sen 
suffrage States 


ate is elected from 
and numerows other members are 
strong advocates. 

Will you help in the following 
ways: ’ 

1. Have as many letters and 


resolutions as possible sent to your 
Senators at Washington, urging them 
to do everything in their power to 
secure the passage of the amendment 
during this session. 

2. Secure signatures to the 
tions and return them before 
26 to Emily Perry, chairman Commit- 
tee on Petitions, 1420 F street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 

3. Organize a_ pilgrimage 
your society to Washington, starting 
as soon after July 1 as possible, and 
arriving on July 30. Such a_ pilgri- 
mage might be by automobile, trolley, 
horseback, caravan, or foot. Mect- 
ings should be held in all towns 
through which the pilgrimage passes 
so that the suffrage amendment may 
be explained and signatures to the 
petitions gathered. The pilgrimages 


peti 
July 


from 


meet in Washington on July 20, when 
the petitions will be presented*to the 


Senate. If you are able to undertake 
such a tour, please communicate 
with Mrs. Genevieve Stone, Washi- 


ington, D. C., who will send you the 
necessary petition blanks and any de- 
sired information. 


LEAVES NATIONAL 
FIVE THOUSAND 


Former United States Senator 
from Michigan Makes Bequest 
for Equal Rights 


The late U. S. Senator Thomas W. 
Palmer, who has recently passed 
away in Michigan, has left $5000 to 
National. American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Senator Palmer 
Was an earnest and able champion of 
votes for women when he was in 
Congress, and he never lost his in- 
terest in the cause. He was mutch 
respected and is sincerely mourned. 

Senator Palmer left about $250,000 
for various charitable and benevolent 
objects. 


BETTER OFFICERS 
AND LESS GRAFT 


Buffalo Bill Says Women Have 
Good Influence in Public Af- 
fairs—Objections Few 





the 





Col. William F. Cody, otherwise 
“Buffalo Bill,” was questioned as to 
his views of equal suffrage, during a 
recent visit to Birmingham, Ala. 

“Certainly, 1 believe in woman suf- 
frage,” he said. “We have found in 
Wyoming that there are many good 
results, amd the objections are very 
few, 

“The women can safely be trusted 
with the ballot. Who is it that trains 
the children? The woman. And if a 
Man can trust his children to women, 
surely women can be trusted with the 
ballot. We have found, and I have 
seen from personal observation, that 
Woman suffrage means less corrup- 
tion, a more refining influence in poli- 
tics, better officials and numerous 
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WILL NO LONGER. 
BE HERDED APART 
Women Voters to be Welcomed 


to Full Party Fellowship in 
Kansas 








“That indifference to the fate of the 
equal suffrage amendment which char 
acterized the attitude of some of the 
Democratic leaders of Kansas during 
the last campaign seems to have dis- 


appeared entirely,” says the Kansas 
City Journal. “The leaders of the 
Sunflower cohorts are now and for 


ever more enthusiastically, finally and 
completely pro-suffrage.” 

The State 
who has lately visited Kansas City, is 
reported as saying: 

“Yes, we're going to have some kind 
of a party meeting or love feast pret- 
ty soon, for the purpose of formally 
welcoming the ladies to the Demo- 
cratic party. 

“And it isn't going to be a meeting 
for women only. We're not going to 
herd ‘em off by themselves. Not on 
your life. We're going to take them 
into full fellowship. They're going to 
be made to feel that they really be- 
long. No line is going to be drawn 
between the men and the -women. 
The women have the ballot, and we 
want them to see the wisdom of vot 
ing the Democratic ticket.” 


Democratic chairman 





Jane Addanis cabled from Budapest 
to Miss Marian Dobyne, press chair- 
man of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, that the news of the IIli- 
nois victory was received with much 
pleasure by the International Suf- 
frage Congress. 


We do not want politics to invade 
the home, but we do want the home 
to invade politics —Beatrice Forbes- 





Other benefits,” 
\ 


: 


Robertson, 


Copyrizht, 1913, by Henry Barrett Chamberlin, in Chicago RecordsHera!d 








WOMEN VOTERS 
CAN CLEAN UP 
Senator Poindexter Says They 


Have Ended Partnership Be 
tween Politics and Crime 








In his recent address at Buffalo 


U. S. Senator Poindexter said: 


“We have woman suffrage in my 
State. As a result of the women's 
vote, political graft has been done 


away, and the political alliance with 
immorality has disappeared. <A condi- 
tion that smelled of evil has been 
cleaned up since women got the ballot. 
Men who had been elected to prevent 
crime, formed a partnership with it. 
jut this partnership exists no longer, 
since women vote.” 


BAGGAGE LABELS 
SPEAK FOR VOTES 


Traveler from California Finds 
New Way to Preach Suffrage 
Gospel in Europe 
One of the California delegates to 

Budapest, Mrs. Alice Park, is in- 

genious in devices to preach equal suf- 

frage,’ She writes: 

“*Votes for Women’ was on all my 

baggage. Instead of the usual stick- 
ers of different hotels and railroads 
and boats that travelers accumulate 
on their grips and trunks, I invented 
baggage labels, making them of the 
United States suffrage map, suffrage 
stamps, etc. 
“Whenever the baggage of scores of 
passengers was left on a dock or at 
any station, mine was easily the most 
conspicuous, It was not only easy for 
me to find, but also too conspicuous to 
be taken away by mistake or by 
theft,” 


CHAIRS ROLL FOR 
SUFFRAGE CAUSE 


Mrs. Guilford Plans Novel Pa- 
rade on Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City 


Mrs. Ella O, who is 


ducting a 


Guilford, con- 
during the 
summer the Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, planned a_ Rolling Chair 
Parade for today (June 28) at 3 P. M. 


suffrage shop 
on 


has 


This novel procession will start from 
her Votes for Women booth and pro- 
ceed to Heinze’s Pier and back. Much 
Atlantic 
City, and the New Jersey State Asso 


interest is being shown at 


ciation is co-operating. 


Mrs. Guilford writes that her land- 





lord has given the use of the chairs, 


and that the pushers only will have to 


be paid for. Mrs. Guilford has had 


WOMEN OF MANY 
NATIONS AGREE 


International Council Declares 
Unanimously for Suffrage and 
Equal Moral Standard 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by the _ International 
Council of Women assembled at--The 
Hague, Holland, after the report of 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw, chairman of the 
Committee on Suffrage and Rights of 
Citizenship: 

“Realizing the rapidly changing 
character of the problems which have 
to be considered by the governments 
of the present time, and in view of the 
that Problems affect in- 
creasingly the moral, educational and 
industrial life of the people, it grows 
more and more important that women 
should recognize their responsibility 
‘n national life; therefore, be it 
That the International 
Women reaffirms its earn- 
desire that the right of the par- 


fact these 


“Resolved, 





Council of 


| ost 
| 


| liamentary and local vote be given to 


vomen in all countries where repre 


entative governments exist.” 


Another resolution passed unani 


mously favored social purity and an 


equal moral standard. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw writes: 

“The International Council had a 
stronger suffrage program than ever 


this year, because so many countries 
where women vote were represented 

“We are now on our way to Buda 
pest. Have had gloriously successful 
meetings at all the points en route.” 


PRAGUE EXTENDS 
GREAT WELCOME 


Delegates en Route to Budapest 
Get Royal Reception in Bo 
hemia 


The Prague arrangements for dele 


gates on the way to Budapest are 
vonderful, and show extraordinary 
executive ability, and thoughtfulness 


of all details,” writes one of the 
\merican delegates “Flowers, pri 
vate cars, badges, tickets of admis- 
sion, guides speaking different lan- 
guages, souvenir books and cards, 
personal attention, all these things 
and more, make our visit to Prague 
a delight. 

“The party grows larger as we 
enter Hungary, and it is a difficult 
matter to take care of us all. 


“But oh, the baggage difficulties are 
than all descriptions and an- 
ticipations! It is an achievement to 
get ourselves on a train with our be- 


worse 


longings on board, even without a 
trunk, What the travelers endure 


who carry trunks [ hope I may never 
experience.” 


LARGE MAJORITY 
FAVOR SUFFRAGE 


Kentucky Club Women Go on 








many interesting experiences. She 


writes: 

“The 
who insists on doing my laundry be- 
cause I am working for other women, 
counteracts all the bad flavor of any 
unbelievers, and the charming women 


college-bred colored woman 


from many States who come in for a 
chat, and the men who come in to en- 
courage, and the ones I know [ am 
converting among my neighbors—all 
warm my heart.” 


It would be rash to express an opin- 
ion on the Diggs-Caminetti case with 
fuller knowledge of the 
But the press comments generally rec- 
ognize that long delay in bringing an 
alleged white slavery case to trial 
may be a serious matter politically in 
California, because women there have 
and references 


out a facts. 


a vote; are made to 


Record More than Three to 
One 


A resolution indorsing the principle 
of woman suffrage was passed by the 
Kentucky Federation. of 
Clubs by a vote of 34 to 10, at its re- 
annual meeting in Middleboro. 
The resolution was introduced by Mrs. 
James A. Leech of Louisville, and sec- 
onded by Mrs. Thomas Jefferson 
Smith. Among those speaking for it 
were Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation; Miss Emma Woerner, Presi- 
dent of the Louisville Woman Suffrage 
Association; Mrs. Harry Whiteside and 
Mrs. Arch Pool. Mrs. Murray Hub- 
bard, of Covington, who also spoke for 
its adoption, referred to some of 
Henry Watterson’s editorials in the 


Women's 


cent 


Courier-Journal, and said she believed 


that even Mr. Watterson was almost 
ready to write an editorial for woman 
suffrage 











the recent recall of Judge Weller 
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SUFFRAGIST CALLS 
TO HER SISTERS 


By Margaret J. Brandenburg 





O women! O women! O women! 

You sing and embroider and read; 

You are housed, you are warmed, yo" 
are nourished; 

Do you know of humanity’s need? 


Of your millions and millions of sis 
ters 

Who toil till the close of the day, 

Then stagger to shelter in darkness, 

Unfed and unwarmed, as they may? 


Of your sinning and shelterless sis- 
ters 

Who must dance or 
through the night— 

Who hide sinsick souls ‘neath their 
laughters, 

And weep with the clear 
light? 


must walk 


morning 


Of the wee little fingers of babies 

Which patient!y tie on your plume— 

Of the tired little backs of the chil- 
dren 

At work at the sweatshop or loom? 


Of the mothers robbed of their chil- 
dren, 

Of the children robbed of their youth, 

Of the babies robbed of existence,— 

And who are the spoilers, in truth? 


O women, ‘tis done through indiffer- 
ence, 

Through ignorance, torpor or greed. 

Arise, then, and call for the ballot 

To aid all humanity's need! 


A PARABLE 











eo 4 


__THE WOMAN 





The final act in the drama staged in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Illinois Legislature when the statutory 
woman's suffrage bill finally passed 
on June 11, is a thrilling story. Old 
political war horses say that the ten- 
sion has not been so great nor the 
feeling so intense since Lorimer was 
elected U, S. Senator. 

Every member who was physically 
able was in his seat. Graves, a Pro- 
gressive, lay dying at his home. His 
loss meant the loss of one sure vote 
for suffrage. 

Plan of Battlefield 

As the House is divided politically, 
the Republicans sit on the right band 
side ranging from the front backward; 
On the 
right hand side near the rear come the 
three Socialists, and in the very last 
row sit most of the 25 Progressives. 
Wm. McKinley is Speaker of the 
House, Shanahan is Republican floor 
leader. The Democrats, being split in- 
to several factions, have as many 
leaders, to wit: Rapp, Hubbard, Lee 


the Democrats on the left. 


O'Neil Brown and McLaughlin. Sted- 
man leads the S@Palists. Medill Me- 
Cormick is the Progressive floor 
leader. 


One Vote Lost to Women 


The suffrage bill has been set by the 





By Rev. Edwin A. Mould 


' 

| 
A certain gentleman named Mr. As-| election contest. 
quith had a patient ass which was} 


called Suffragette. Suffragette was 
very patient, but she loved carrots, es- 
pecially one which was called the 


vote. So he dangled the carrot be- 


fore the eyes of Suffragette, who ran} 


after the carrot for years and years 
without getting any nearer. 

Now, one day the patient 
got impatient, and _ started kicking 
very hard. Her master said, “That 
proves she doesn’t deserve the car- 
rot,’ and everybody shouted = and 
jeered at the poor beast. But Suffra- 
gette only kicked the harder. 

So Mr. Asquith sent for a stout fel- 
low named Bodkin,* and told him to 
beat the ass till she stopped kicking, 
and to make her run nicely and quiet- 
ly after the carrot again. But poor 
Suffragette harder and 
harder. 

Then a poor wise man came along 


animal 


only kicked 


and said, “She is really a very patient 
ass. Why not give her the carrot, and 
then she will stop kicking, and be a 
very useful animal?” 

And the people called him madman 
and fool, and other wicked names; 
and When the poor wise man went 
away, the stout fellow was still beat- 
ing the ass, and the ass was still kick- 
ing; but her master had gone away 
for a holiday.—The Barrow News, 
England. 


*The publie prosecutor 


Mrs. Catt says that the Minutes of 
the International Suffrage Congress 
at Budapest will be printed and ready 
for distribution about July 4. 


Grandmother-elect: “Well, doctor?” 

Physician: “A girl.” 

Grandmother-elect (to 
“Mary, hang a ‘Votes for 
card at the window.’’—Judge. 


servant): 
Women’ 





Miss Jane Addams is expected to 
reach New York on July 2. On July 
22 she will address a great suffrage 
mass meeting at Ocean Grove, under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Men's 
League for Woman Suffrage. 





Illinois is proud of itself, as it has a 
right to be, over becoming the first 
equal suffrage State east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Most of the Chicago dailies 
have had jubilant editorials, and all 
are giving large space to interviews 
with men and women on the subject. 





The recent Buffalo parade took 
place on the anniversary of the first 
suffrage parade, held in London five 
years ago. Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, who 
marched in both processions, recalled 
the fact in her address at the great 
meeting which closed the Buffalo cele- 
bration. “Every woman who took 
part in that parade today gained 
something, if not a vote,” said Mrs. 
Stewart. “She gained a victory over 
fear. She walked firm and erect, with 
soft eyes looking into a glorious fu- 
ture.” 





; Speaker for special order after the dis- 
| position of the Boardman-Hennebry 
Boardman is a Pro- 
gressive, and it is an open secret that 
his vote is pledged for woman suffrage 
if seated. Dilatory tacties and roll-calls 
delay the final vote on this contest. 
seated, and 


Boardman is declared 


shouts of joy arise. Like a flasn the 
opponents of suffrage give notice that 
on the next legislative day they will 
move to reconsider the Boardman- 
Hennebry vote. This denies Boardman 
his seat for a day, and another vote 
for suffrage is lost. 


Opening Gun Fired 


As the clock strikes noon the 
Speaker announces that the suffrage 


Scott, 
who has it in charge, is recognized. 


| bill will be next considered. 
lie moves the passage of the bill and 
demands a roll cali. A bedlam of ob- 
| jections to the consideration of the 
bill at this time arises from its ene- 
mies. By a peculiar coincidence prac- 
tically the entire opposition seems to 
be centered in the front left corner of 
most of the 


the House. There sit 


members opposed to public-spirited 
O'Neil Brown, Me 
Laughlin and “Bennie” Mitchell are its 
leaders. 


legislation. Lee 


McCarty is the “whip,” and 
he bustles about like a bee in a rose 
garden. One of the wags has dubbed 
him “The Little Shepherd of the Black 
Sheep.” 
Enemy Try to Postpone 

The point of order is made that 
since the House is not on the order 
of Senate bills on third reading, the 
suffrage bill cannot be taken up out of 
its order without a suspension of the 
rules, which requires a two-thirds vote. 
The woman's lobby has previously had 
all the plans of the enemy secretly 
given them by a friend in the enemy's 
They have six men ready to 
refute this point. The 
pledged more than 77 votes, which is 


camp. 
women have 
a majority, but they cannot get 102 
which is two-thirds. If the 
Speaker rules for the objectors, the 


voles, 


consideration of the bill is indefinitely 
postponed, and it will probably be suf- 
focated in the legislative jam of the 
closing days of the session. 

Scott makes the point that it re- 
quires only a majority to consider the 
bill out of its order. Wilson makes 
the point that under Rule 12 any bill 
may be taken up out of its order by 
the House by a majority vote, or by 
two-thirds of those voting if it receives 
less than a majority. Curran, who 
drafted the reformed House rules, fur- 
ther illumines the matter. Lee O’Neil 
Brown cites an alleged precedent of 
the day before, when he says he was 
compelled to muster a two-thirds vote 
and not a majority. Half the House 
is on its feet shouting for recognition 
It seems as if the Speaker is surely 
going to rule with the objectors. Final- 
ly Wilson in a loud voice shouts: 


Shurtleff to the Rescue 
“Mr. Speaker: I call upon Mr. Shurt- 
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By Sherman M. Booth 





House, to give the Speaker and pees, 
members the benefit of his judgment 
on this point.” 

The friends of the bill quickly re- 
sumed their seats, The opponents 
gradually quieted down. The Speaker 
called Mr. Shurtleff. He hesitated a 
moment, then rose slowly and calmly. 
He began in a low, calm and pitilessly 
dispassionate voice to address the 
Speaker and the House. Near the con- 
clusion he said: 

“It is my opinion that Rule 12 pre- 
scribes the procedure covering this 
particular matter. The House by a 
vote of 77 members, being a majority, 
or by two-thirds vote of those voting, 
if less than 77 vote for it, may proceed 
to consider any bill on the calendar 
out of its order. I suggest that the 
proper procedure would be to move 
that the House proceed. to consider 
Senate bills on third reading; if this 
motion prevails, then that it be fur- 
ther moved that the House proceed to 
consider this particular bill, Senate 
bill 68.” 

Opposition Is Stunned 

He sat down. The opposition was 
stunned. Shurtleff, during his many 
years in the House and during the sev- 
eral terms he was Speaker, had always 
been the strongest opponent of suf- 
As Speaker he had successfully 
prevented any suffrage bill ever com- 


frage. 


ing to a roll call, even on second read- 
ing. Had the 
Shurtleff, the keenest mind and prob 
ably the ablest man in the House, the 
impassable wall against the progress 


woman's lobby won 


of suffrage in the past? 
With a bang of the 
Speaker shouted: 
“The Speaker rules the objections 
not in order. The clerk will call the 
roll.” 


gavel the 


Pandemonium Reigns 
Pandemonium reigned again in the 
Scott moved that 
the House do now proceed to consider 
Senate third reading. Me- 
Laughlin immediately moved as a sub 
stitute that the House do now proceed 
to consider House bills on third read- 
ing. Points of order against this sub 
stitute were made by suffrage friends 


opposition corner. 


bills on 


and ruled out by the Speaker. The 
clerk started to call the roll. As the 
first name was called, Medill MeCor- 
mick 
that rang 


voice 
whole 


in a stentorian 
throughout the 


shouted 


House: 

“A vote of ‘aye’ for this substitute 
means a vote against woman suffrage.” 

A shout of approval went up. Me- 
Laughlin and Mitchell shouted simul- 
taneously: 

“Mr. McCormick knows this is not 
true. He is trying to 
tlouse,” 


mislead the 


By this means the opposition hoped 
to confuse the bill's friends and se- 
duce some of them through misunder- 
standing to vote “aye.” The difficulty 
was that the proposition had a reverse 
English on it. To vote “aye” meant 
to oppose suffrage, and to vote “nay” 
meant to favor suffrage. The roll call 
proceeded. 

Woman’s Lobby in Gallery 

The four women lobbysts were sta- 
tioned as follows: 

Mrs. Sherman E. Booth and Mrs. 
Medill McCormick in the right hand 
gallery immediately over the Republi- 
can wing and near the Progressives. 
Directly beneath them were four mem- 
bers who had been appointed suffrage 
aides de camp for emergencies. Mrs. 
Booth checked the vote as the roll 
calls proceeded, as she knew the face 
and name of every member by heart, 
and whether he stood for or against 
suffrage, or was undecided. 


Mrs. Trout on Guard 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout was sta- 
tioned in the hall at the door of the 
House to warn friendly members from 
leaving during the roll calls. Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk carried messages 
and instructions to and fro between 
these points. She seemed to be every- 
where at the same moment, and to 
observe everything that was transpir- 
ing. 
Ten Captains on Floor 


On the floor of the House the wom- 
en had ten captains,.each with a list 
of names of five to ten members, for 








leff, the ablest parliamentarian in this 





whose conduct each captain was to be 


responsible. The men under them 
were the closest personal friends of 
the captains. Before the House con- 
vened in the morning, each captain 
was given his list and instructed to 
locate his men at once and report to 
the lobby who were present and who 
absent, and whether they were still 
for suffrage. Each captain was to 
watch his charges and allow no one to 
leave without reporting to him and 
stating his destination, and how he 
could be reached for emergency call. 
Every friend was urged to remain in 
his seat until the last roll call was 
finished. 

The reports from the captains just 
after the House had convened were 
checked and tallied by the lobby, and 
missing friends rounded up and sent 
to their seats. 

Slips Flutter Down 

When the first friend failed to vote, 
Mrs. Booth wrote on a slip, “Burres 
failed to vote,” and dropped the slip 
over the railing, where it fluttered to 
the floor at the feet of the aids be 
low. One of them rushed over to see 
Burres. In another moment another 
friend voted when he should 
have voted “nay.” Another slip flut- 
tiered down from the balcony, and an- 
other aid seized it and hurried away 
to correct him. And so it went. Ev- 
ery now and then a friend missed his 
vote or voted wrong. 
instant attention. After the absentees 
had been called and the errors cor- 
rected, the vote was announced as 95 
to 32. A deafening roar went up. 


“aye” 


He was given 


Trickery Is Denounced 

During the roll call, Karch, a leader 
of the wets, and who had frankly told 
the lobby he would have to vote 
against their bill on final passage, 
arose in his seat and denounced the 
substitute as a trick and an artifice, a 
scheme to defraud the women out if a 
fair test on the merits. He voted “nay” 
on the substitute motion, amid much 
hand-clapping. 

The Speaker then instructed the 
clerk to call the roll on Scott's orig- 
inal motion that the House proceed io 
the consideration of bills on 
reading. As this roll call proceeded 
there were fewer speeches and less 
mistakes by the friends of the meas 
ure. Kut Mrs. Booth detected several 
errors in voting, which the aids 
promptly corrected. The second roll 
call was substantially the same as the 
first, 

Scott then moved that the House 
proceed to consider Senate bill 63, the 
suffrage bill. This third roll call 
started. It proceeded in about the 
same tenor as the last. and when the 
clerk announced the vote the result 
was found to be substantially like the 
two preceding ones, 


Opponents Seek Recess 


At this moment several of the ene- 
mies appeared on the Speaker's ros- 
trum with watches in hand. The 
Speaker pulled out his watch. Every 
watch in the House flashed forth. The 
friends of the bill; fearing trickery, 
rushed to the Speaker’s stand. A 
babble of voices arose. The whole 
House started for the Speaker’s ros- 
trum. The Speaker violently applied 
his gavel and ordered the members to 
their seats. Slowly and reluctantly 
they wandered back. It was 2.15 P. M. 
The wrangling and the roll calls on 
the technical motions had consumed 
more than two hours, and as yet no 
vote had been had on the merits of 
the bill. The lunch hour was long 
past. Every member was hungry. The 
intense excitement had whetted their 
appetites. The Speaker announced 
that it had been suggested by several 
members that, owing to the late hour, 
the House do now take a recess until 
4.30 P. M.; that the Speaker will take 
the sense of the House on this ques- 
tion by a rising vote. As if by magio 
and pre-arrangement, every member 
of the House jumped to his feet. Pan- 
demonium reigned. Shouts of “Roll 
call! Roll call!” resounded through- 
out the House. Above the din could 
be heard the shouts of the enemy: 

“IT move we adjourn! I move we 
take a recess!” 

Members Go Hungry 


The friends of suffrage knew that if 
a two-hour recess were taken their 


third 


‘Republican parties. 





cause was lost. Their enemies would 
steal some of their votes and surely 
would kidnap some of the members. 
Mr. Shurtleff was actually losing his 
statue-like dignity. He was shouting, 
“Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker!” and 
waved his right arm for recognition. 
The Speaker granted him recognition; 
the turmoil died down and order was 
restored. 

“It seems to me, Mr. Speaker,” Mr. 
Shurtleff shouted, “that the sense of 
this House has already been unmis 
takably tested on the three roll calls 
just taken. I move that we now pro 
ceed to roll call on the merits of the 
bill.” 

He sat down, while cheer and hand 
clapping arose. The Speaker shouted: 

“The clerk will call the roll on the 
question as to whether or not this bill 
shall pass.” Another deafening cheer 
arose, 

Last Struggle Begins 

The clerk began the roll call. Of all 
the moments of strain and anxiety in 
the last six months the minutes of this 
roll call were the most nerve-racking 
to the little lobby of four women. One 
could tell, as each member cast his 
vote, that he knew it was vital to the 
success or failure of the bill. The very 
atmosphere of the House was charged 
with an electrical intensity. Mrs, Funk 
reported to the gallery that “Bennie” 
Mitchell and other enemies had re 
peatedly demanded that the 
keeper order Mrs. Trout to the gal 
leries and away from her vigil at the 
House door; that Mrs. Trout Lad tola 
the sergeant-at-arms that she 
lutely refused to leave, and that “Ben- 
nie” Mitchell could sit in his seat and 
she would remain at her door. She 
was threatened, but she never faltered 
or left the door for one instant during 
the four epoch-making roll calls, al- 
though the door was kept closed ani 
she was kept outside so that she could 
learn nothing of the proceedings with- 
in, 

As the roll call went on Mrs. Booth 
noted that several friends near the be 
ginning of the alphabet had failed to 
vote. Her little slips again fluttered 
over the railing down to the floor, and 
the aids scurried about to ascertain 
the cause of the trouble. The mem 
bers were getting restive and were 
leaving their seats, The enemy were 
seen to be buttonholing and imploring 
others to vote against the bill. Its 
friends were doing the same. ‘Ben 
nie” Mitchell repeatedly objected to 
Medill McCormick and othérs being 
out of their seats and trying to influ- 
ence others. The Speaker orderet 
every member to his seat. They re- 
mained there a moment, and then went 
to lobbying again. Short speeches 
were made for and against the bill by 
some as their names were called 
When Lee O'Neil Browne’s name was 
reached he arose and quiet fell. He 
possesses the most vituperative 
tongue of any man in the House, and 
is hated for this, and greatly feared 
Dy many because of his great abilities. 
What a pity it is that he is rarely 
ranged on the side of progress and 
public interest! He proceeded to de 
liver the most masterly argument 
made by any of the enemy. The bu 
den of it was: 


door 
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Predicts Old Parties’ Death. 

“You old-line Democrats and you 
old-line Republicans are voting for the 
death of your parties. The womel 
will not enter the Democratic or the 
And what party 
will they join? Ask yourselves 
whether there are any Republicans or 
any Democrats among the four mem- 
bers of this woman’s lobby, which has 
been the cleanest, ablest and most ef- 
fective of any lobby ever within these 
walls, God bless them!” And he con- 
cluded with a passionate appeal to the 
old-line Democrats and Republicans to 
save the political rights of themselves 
and their parties and vote against the 
bill. For a moment a gloom. spread 
over the House. Friends seemed de 
pressed. The faces of the enemy were 
radiant. 


Carter made a vigorous speech re 
futing Brown’s arguments, and told 
how his wife always had been and 
would be a Democrat, while he was 
formerly a Republican and now 4 
Progressive. 
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King, a eonservative Republican, 
made a ringing speech, in which he 
concluded; “If the passage of this 
pill means the death of the Republi- 
can party, then I say the Republican 
party should die.” Many others spoke 
in a similar strain: 

As the roll call proceedeg, Mrs. 
Booth found that an increasing num- 
ber were absent from their seats or 
failed to respond. As the roll call 
neared the S’s, she found that, even 
counting those pledged and known to 
be sound, the bill would be two votes 
short when the alphabet was com- 
pleted. This did not take into consid- 
eration those who had not responded, 
from whom the bill was bound to get 
several votes when the list of absen- 
tees was called. Once more Mrs. 
Booth fluttered her slips to the floor. 
They ordered the aids to round up 
those who had not responded, and to 
command the members who held their 
votes in reserve to stand up and be 
slaughtered. They had agreed to vote 
for the bill only in the event of a 
crisis, and if the women could muster 
enough votes which, with theirs, would 
insure its passage. Their districts 
were “wet” or otherwise hostile, and 
their vote for this bill meant almost 
certain political death. But they had 
solemnly pledged to do it, and not one 
went back on his oath. As it turned 
out, only two of these actually sacri- 
ficed themselves, and it later devel: 
oped that this was not really neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Curran’s Wife Protests 

When O’Rourke’s name was called, 
he arose and with a thick tongue re- 
quested the clerk to read a letter 
which he sent to the Speaker’s desk. 
it proved to be from the wife of Rep 
resentative John M, Curran of Win 
netka, one of the cleanest, strongest 
and most responsible of the new 
members in the House. Curran _ for 
years has believed in woman suffrage. 
His party platform is pledged to it. 
O’Rourke and he come from the same 
district. O'Rourke stated that he and 
the other members from that district 
and he understood every member of 
the House, had received a similar tet 
ter from Mrs. Curran. 

The letter, when read, contained a 
plea to the members against woman 
Snffrage. A murmur ran through the 
House, Curran arose, white and with 
lips set, .and addressed_the House. 
O'Rourke objected to his being 
permitted to speak. The Speaker 
overruled O’Rourke. Curran defended 
not himself but his wife. He insisted 
that she, as a human being, had as 
much right to her opinions as he to 
his; that the day when a man could 
mentally enslave his wife had passed; 
that her attitude on suffrage had not 
shaken his faith one jot; that he had 
nothing to explain or apologize for. 
The deepest sympathy was aroused 
for Curran. Such tactics gained the 
opposition no votes. The call pro- 
ceeded, 

When Shurtleff’s name was reached 
he arose to explain his vote. Respect- 
ful attention settled over the House. 
In a masterly speech he tore to shreds 
ihe arguments of Brown, and _ con- 
cluded by voting “aye.” A feeling of 
relief seemed to go up from the old- 
line Republicans and Democrats, for 
Shurtleff is an old-line Republican of 
inany years’ standing. 

Men and Women Weep 

About this time Mrs. Booth, in re- 
sponse to a query from Mrs. Funk, 
told her that the bill was short two 
votes (meaning at that moment.) Mrs. 
Funk, thinking this was final, rushed 
to Mrs. Trout at the door and told 
her that the bill had lost by two votes. 
Both women started to weep. Six or 
eight men surrounding the women at 
the door started to weep also. In a 
few minutes they all learned of the 
nistake. 

Two Men Are Sacrificed 

When the roll had been completed 
and all names but the Speaker’s had 
heen called, the count showed 75 votes 
for the bill, At this point Blaha and 
Barker, two of the women’s “sacri- 
fices,”* who had not responded when 
their names were called in order, drew 
lots, and Blaha was fated to be vote 
76 and Barker vote 77. Blaha arose 
in his seat and was recognized by the 
Speaker. One of the enemy, Rosten- 
kowski, sitting near by, rushed up and 
grabbed Blaha from behind and pulled 
him down into his seat. Blaha in 
great indignation, and with the utmost 
determination depicted on his face, 
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stood up and hurled Rostenkowski 
from him out into the aisle. He yelled, 
“I vote ‘aye!’ I vote ‘aye,’ Mr. 
Speaker.” In the din and confusion 
neither the clerk nor the Speaker 
heard him. Barker arose and voted 
“aye,” and his was recorded as vote 
76, although it should have ‘been 77. 
The clerk turned to the Speaker and 
called for “Mr. Speaker.’ The Speaker 
replied in a strong and deliberate 
voice “aye.” His made the 77th re- 
corded vote, and the bill had received 
the necessary majority. 










Shouts of Joy Arise 


Shouts of heartfelt joy arose, and 
the pent-up feelings of the members 
broke loose. Congratulations were 
shouted to the women in the gallery. 
Long-distance handshakes were ex- 
tended toward them. The women, ex- 
cept Mrs. Booth, and many of the men 
near them were trembling like aspens. 
Mrs. Booth excused her self-control on 
the ground that if she had trembled 
shé could not have checked the vote, 
and, besides, she knew all the time they 
had votes to spare. The roll call of 
the absentees was started. Those 
friends who had failed to respond be 
fore valiantly shouted “Aye,” and were 
counted exactly as they had pledged. 


Solitary Negro Votes Aye 

Jackson, the only Negro in the 
House, voted “aye” when his name 
was called again, although he had 
been surrounded for many minutes by 
the enemy, who used every effort and 
plea to steal him away. The women 
of his raee should be proud of him. 
The woman's lobby surely is. 

The final vote stood 83 for and 58 
against, and the first woman's suffrage 
bill had passed both Illinois Houses. 


McCarty Moves Reconsideration 

Like a flash, McCarty gave notice 
that on the next legislative day he 
would move to reconsider. Cries were 
raised that he had voted no and there- 
fore could not move to reconsider. He 
insisted that he had changed his vote 
to “Aye,” ‘and the clerk corroborated 
this. It is claimed, however, by a rep- 
utable person who was near the 
clerk’s desk that McCarty whispered 
his change of vote to the clerk after 
the result had been announced, which 
deprived him of any right to make the 
motion, However, since the opponents 
had to muster 77 votes themselves to 
procure a reconsideration, the motion 
was not pressed and died a natural 
death the next day. 

The House took a recess at 3.15 P. 
M., the suffrage bill having been un- 
der consideration three full hours, 
during which four long roll calls were 
taken. 


McCarty Is in Trouble 

McCarty has appealed to the wom- 
an’s lobby to sign a statement show- 
ing that he really voted against the 
bill, and only changed his vote so as 
to move to reconsider. He says he 
will be unable otherwise to explain 
the matter to his constituents, who are 
opposed. The women laughed, and 
told him to keep the hot coal he had 
picked up until it grew cold. 


May Example Be Followed 


This is the story of the passage by 
the Illinois Legislature of the statu- 
tory woman’s suffrage bill, which 
grants all that the Legislature can 
grant without constitutional amend- 
ment to the women of Illinois. May 
it set an example for her sister States! 


Gov. Sulzer has appointed four 
women on the commission of eleven 
to investigate the prisons and reform- 
atories: Miss Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of President Wilson; Mrs. 
John Jay Chapman of Rhinebeck, 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay and Mrs. 
Hannah Blum, 


On the Sunday after the passage of 
the Illinois suffrage bill, many Chi- 
cago ministers preached to women.on 
their new duties and urged them to 
use their increased power for good. 





Judge Owens of Chicago points out 
that no women but those who are 
householders can act as judges of 
elections, but that this qualification is 
not required of election clerks. 


Mrs, Belle Squire says that hence- 
forth she will pay her taxes promptly, 
and that the “No Vete, No Tax 
League” will disband. 
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While I was at the Battle Creek 


Sanitarium last fall I was elected 
Chairman of the Legislative Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. This came as a complete 
surprise to me. I was so ignorant of 
State suffrage movements that | was 
not even aware a State Convention 
was in session. My activities in suf- 
frage matters up to that time had 
been confined to the organization of 
the Glencoe E. S. A. four months be- 
fore. I promptly decided to refuse. 


Had No Political Experience 

Although for years I had taken a 
keen interest in “political matters and 
discussed them with Mr. Booth and 
our friends, I had never discussed poli- 
tics with a legislator, nor entered any 
legislative hall. My qualifications for 
this position I knew were nil, except 
in so far as my study in college of 
economics, sociology, psychology and 
logic, and my teaching of civil govern- 
ment in Iowa high schools, had tended 
to fit me, 

Was of Virginian Descent 

My father and mother were Virgini- 
aps, who had come to lowa at the 
close of the Civil War, after the loss 
of their family fortunes, and to the 
time of my father’s death he retained 
the southern prejudices against wom- 
an’s activities in public matters. By 
birth, training and temperament | pre- 
ferred quiet and privacy. I wanted to 
remain at home with my two boys and 
my husband, 

Husband Persuaded Her 

Upon my return to Glencoe I told 
Mr. Booth of my election and of my 
decision to refuse. He made the point 
that if I could be of service to the 
women of the State, it was my duty, 
regardless of personal considerations, 
to undertake it; and that I could not 
possibly do as much for my boys by 
remaining at home with them as by 
procuring the franchise for every 
mother of boys in Illinois, so that 
these mothers could have a voice in 
saying what the environment should 
be that surrounded their and my grow- 
ing boys. This decided me to take 
the work. Had it not been for Mr. 
Booth’s viewpoint and insistence, I 
would have remained at home, as con- 
tent with my status as are most other 
women of my circumstances and sur- 
roundings. 

Is Forced to Accept 

But when I contemplated the task 
my courage failed me, because I was 
wholly ignorant on all points. The 
final decision was made in a manner 
most unexpected to me. Mrs. Cather 
ine Waugh McCulloch, while attending 
a recital given by the Glencoe Suffrage 
Association, made public for the first 
time the fact of my election, and said 
she hoped I would accept. Mr. Booth 
promptly and publicly accepted for 
me, and blocked my efforts to make 
a denial. My friends (knowing him) 
took his acceptance as final, and the 
die was cast, 

The matter thus settled, I set about 
to do the best I could. In the first 
days I had little faith in my ability 
to accomplish anything. As I got 
deeper into the work, I became in- 
tensely interested. I thought, dreamed, 
talked of the work before me and of 
nothing else. 

Lays Plan of Campaign 

My first definite work was to outline 
a general plan of campaign. I pest- 
ered every individual and organization 
that I thought could possibly give me 
any data that could be of service in 
my legislative work. 

Finally, election day came round, 
and from that time on I devoted my 
reasearch almost exclusively to the 
Legislature. 

Decide to Push One Bill 

As a result of my consultations with 
official lobbyists and experienced leg 
islative workers, I was forced to the 
conclusion that if the women hoped 
fer success, the methods employed in 
the past would have to be revolution- 
ized. 

I found that for years there had al- 
ways been introduced at each session 
two suffrage measures,—one @ resoli- 
tion to amend the State constitution so 
as to give complete suffrage, the other 
the statutory bill for limited suffrage. 
I was convinced that one of these 
measures would have to be abandoned 





HOW THE VICTORY WAS WON 


By Elizabeth K. Booth 
for the time being in order to secure | 
the passage of any suffrage bill az all. 
This decision aroused strong opposi- 
tion among the women who disap- 
rroved of my plans, and it was in- 
sisted with much force that the State 
Suffrage Convention had formally re- 
soived that both bills should be intro 
duced at this session. 
Too Many Amendments 

After learning the large measure of 
rights which could be granted to wo- 
men by the statutory bill, | was forced 
to the conclusion that it was the one 
that should be pushed, and that the 
constitutional amendment should be 
withheld, 
because the 


1 was driven to this course 
Democratic administra- 
tion was absolutely committed to the 
initiative and Referendum amendment, 
the Civic Federation to the Tax Re- 
form amendment, other influential or- 
ganizations to the amendment of the 
amending clause of the constitution, 
and still others to other proposed 
amendments, Hach of these bodies 
had powerful organizations and influ- 
ences behind them, which were being 
effectively used in furthering the al- 
leged prior rights of each. The pos- 
sibility of the suffrage amendment be- 
ing favorably considered under ihese 
circumstances was remote; and, be- 
sides, the pushing of our amendment 
would have estranged a number of 
legislators who favored one of the 
other proposed amendments as first 
choice, but who were not unfavorable 
to a suffrage bill that would not in- 
terfere with their own pet measure. 
The unfortunate feature of the situa- 
tion was that under our constitution 
only one amendment could be sub- 
mitted at one session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The introduction of a suffrage 
amendment, moreover, would have an- 
tagonized the administration, and the 
governor was known to be favorable to 
suffrage. But more important perhaps 
than all these considerations was the 
fact that the Legislature had the pow- 
er by a mere majority vote to grant 
statutory suffrage at once and without 
a referendum, Whereas the amendment 
would require a two-thirds vote, and 
a referendum to the people besides. 
Without organization and in face of 
the special interests, the submission 
to the male voters would have been a 
hazardous experiment at best. 

Makes Card Index of Legislators 

From my card index of the entire 
Legislature, on which I had carefully 
tabulated all the information which T 
had been able to gather from innumer- 
able sources, I classified the legislators 
into four classes; 1, these whose pub- 
lic platforms pledged them to suffrage; 
2, those who had stood for suffrage in 
the past; 3, those of good reputations, 
and who by their characters and ree- 
ords Ought to be for suffrage; 4, those 
absolutely opposed, and those whose 
connections and records led me to be- 
lieve they would be opposed. 

Individual letters were sent to each 
of these four classes, a carefully pre- 
pared form being used for each class. 
Their replies justified my classifica- 
tions, 

The day after the speakership dead- 
lock was broken, Mrs. McCulloch ae: 
companied me to Springfield, and the 
week was spent introducing me to 
holdover members. The Legislature 
was one-third holdover and two-thirds 
new. Our statutory bill, drafted by 
Mrs. McCulloch, was given to Senator 
Hugh S. Magill in the Senate and to 
Representative Charles L, Scott in the 
House for introduction. 

Learns to Know All by Name 

For the next seven weeks I was at 
Springfield alone, studying and work- 
ing. My first act there was to make 
a chart of both houses showing where 
each legislator sat. For days I sat in 
the balconies studying their faces and 
learning them by name, after which TI 
was able to-call every one of the 204 
legislators by name whenever I met 
him, 


Sends to 5,000 Constituents 

I next prepared a selected list of 
5,000 men scattered over the entir 
State. who were known to favor wom- 
an suffrage. I sent an individual let- 
ter, stating facts, but no arguments, to 
each of these, together with a com- 
plete list of the Legislature, showing 
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questing them and their friends to 
write to their respective Representa- 
tives and Senators. This letter pro- 
duced a splendid response, and I at 
once discerned its effect upon the 
Legislature. 


Senators Rounded Up 


The original plan had been to pass 
the bill through the House first, be- 
cause it was the least favorable, and 
had been in the past the instrument 
by which suffrage legislation most 
often had been killed. Owing te the 
speakership and senatorial deadlocks 
and the failure to appoint the com- 
mittees until late in the session, we 
found it necessary to modify this plan, 
and press the bill in the Senate first. 

Therefore, I turned to the Senate, 
and definitely pledged the required 
number of votes, and the bill was ad- 
vanced to third reading. I then sent 
for Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Suffrage Associa: 
tion, to assist me in rounding up the 
Senators for our final vote on third 
reading whenever all of our friends 
happened to be present. After Mrs. 
Trout’s arrival it took nearly three 
weeks to find a day when all our 
friends were’ present, many of 
the members being necessarily absent 
on committee work. No one but Mrs. 
Trout and I will ever know the part 
that Senator Magill played in the pas- 
Sage of the bill through the Senate. 
His efforts were indefatigable. By his 
personality he secured votes for us 
that we could not possibly have gotten 
without him, 


Senator Juul a Convert 


One of the happy surprises of the 
final vote in the Senate were the 
speech and vote by Senator Niels Juul 
in favor. He had always been violent- 
ly and unalterably opposed to suffrage 
because he honestly felt that it would 
work woman injury. The bill passed 
the Senate 29 to 15. 


Elections Committee Friendly 


The next morning the Senate bill 
was read by title by the clerk of the 
House and sent to the printer, a 
course which had never been pursued 
as to a Senate bill, and which was im- 
proper and unnecessary. The Election 
Committee, believing that the bill had 
been referred to them, met to consider 
it. One of the early things I had seen 
to, even before the bill had passed the 
Senate, was to procure the pledges of 
a majority of the House Elections 
Committee to report our bill out fav- 
orably to the House early in the ses- 
sion, I had instructed most of our 
suffrage friends to make personal re- 
quests to the Speaker to be appointed 
on the Elections Committee, and by 
this means alone | was able to secure 
a majority on the committee. Ten of 
our triends being present, they unani- 
mously voted to report the bill out to 
the Hotise with the recommendation 
that it “do pass.” Thirteen was a 
quorum, but as no one appeared to 
object, the action was valid and en- 
tirely regular under the new rules 
adopted by the House. However, it 
was learned soon that through a mis- 
take of the clerk the bill had not been 
regularly referred to the Elections 
Committee, and, therefore, upon its re- 
turn from the printer it was placed 
upon the regular calendar of the 
House to be read a first time and re: 
ferred to committee, 


Foes Become Active 


Up to this time the suffrage work 
had been conducted so quietly and un- 
ostentatiously that the enemies of suf- 
frage were not aware of what was go- 
ing on. At this point they became ac- 
tive, and I learned through private 
sources that Representative McCarty 
of Chicago had a movement on foot to 
force our bill to be sent to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which Representa- 
tive McLaughlin, one of our bitterest 
opponents, was the chairman. The 
regular and proper place for our bill 
was the Elections and not the Judi- 
ciary Committee. In despair, I ap- 
pealed to David E. Shanahan, the Re- 
publican house leader, as a matter of 
personal friendship to help us get fair 
treatment and see that our bill was 
not jobbed and went to the proper 
committee. Through his influence 
alone, and the desire of the Speaker 
to be fair with us, we succeeded in 





the men from their districts, and re- 
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WHO ARE GLAD? 
The suffrage vietory in linois has brought joy to every 


that remarkable Chicago women whose 
yood works, quite apart from their views on suffrage, have made 
them famous throughout the United States. 

Jane Addams says: “The women should have The 
problems of our time will be solved only when all of the best 


talent in the community are brought to 


member of group of 


votes, 


mind, conscience and 
their solution.” 

“Woman suffrage is a natural and 
Instead of be- 


Julia C. 
inevitable step in the march of society forward. 
ing incompatible with child welfare, it leads toward it, and is 
indeed the next great service to be rendered for the welfare and 


Lathrop says: 


ennoblement of the home.” 

Judge Mary Bartelme of the court for delinquent girls, when 
asked by a Chieago paper to comment on the suffrage victory, 
answered, “I have nothing to say but ‘Hurrah!’” 

Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, the beloved assistant dean 
of women at the University of Chicago, says: “The ballot is a 
jlubor-saving device, like the biscuit machine which has been in- 
troduced to the 
beating it in the old way by long pounding with a flat-iron, Re- 
we have secured 
much 


make ‘beaten biseuit'’ of Kentucky, instead of 


forms can be gained even Without the ballot 
good IHlinois—but these 
more wastefully, with much more labor, while women are lim- 


some laws in things are done 


ited to indirect methods.” 

“It is the greatest thing Ili- 
had been your civil 
you feel 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young says: 
deprived of 
would 


nois has ever done, If you 
how 


Do you believe words could 


rights ever since you were of legal age, 
When you were finally given them? 
express your happiness?” 

Robins, president of the National Women’s 
“Every forward-looking woman is a 


protect the 


Mrs. Raymond 
‘Trade Union League, says: 
suffragist. The ballot is a practical necessity to 
working mothers of our country.” 

Miss Margaret Haley of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
rejoices, and Miss Mary McDowell of the University Settlement 
scys: “I have always wanted to vote for two reasons: 
to bring about a rational system of garbage collection and dis- 
posal in Chicago, and to close up the dead end of ‘bubbly creek,’ 
and put in a Now it will be done.” “Bubbly 


creek” is the name given to the place where the refuse from 


women 


sewer instead, 
the stock yards pours into the water, making a hideous stench 
and poisoning the air for the whole neighborhood, The 
Vrust has had political influence enough to head off all efforts 


seef 


to make it abolish the nuisance. 

Col. T. W. Higginson many years ago: “It is con- 
said that the majority of women do not yet desire to 
vote, and it is true. But, to find out whether they are likely to 
wish for it, we must keep our eyes on the women who lead their 
sex, The representative women, those most eminent for knowl- 
edge and self-devotion—how do they view the thing? The rank 
and file do not yet demand the ballot, you say; but how is it 
with the general officers? Now, it is a remarkable fact, about 
which those who have watched this movement for twenty years 
mistaken, that almost any woman who reaches a 
certain point of intellectual, or moral development will pres- 
ently be found desiring the ballot for her sex. If this be so, it 
predicts the future. It is the judgment of Grant and Sherman 
and Sheridan as against that of the average private soldier of 
the Two Hundredth Infantry. These women came to the claim 
for the ballot earlier than a million others, because they were 
the intellectual leaders of American womanhood. Their judg- 
ment is as the judgment of the council of officers; while Flora 
McFlimsy’s opinion is as the opinion of John Smith, unassigned 
recruit. But, if the generals make arrangements for a battle, 
the chances are that John Smith will have to take a hand in it, 
or else run away.” A. 8S. B. 


wrote, 


stantly 


cen hardly be 


The woman’s place is where the child is, and the child is 
everywhere. There is scarcely a question that comes up in poli- 
tics but affects the home.—Beatrice Forbes Robertson. 





Year by year the Fourth of July becomes more glorious, 

as the light of liberty spreads. Year by year, too, the Fourth 

becomes less deadly. The number of children killed or maimed 

lessens, and the safe and sane celebration is fast driving out 

the old barbaric methods of rejoicing. 

The celebration may be made something better even than 

safe and sane. Zona Gale emphasizes this in the current issue 

of McCall's Magazine. She says, very wisely: 

“We must live not to destroy, but to construct; not so much 

tc remedy, as to prevent; not alone to stop this and that to 

which we object, but to start this and the other. 

“A mother or father must not forever be saying to a child, 

‘Don't’ do one thing; but they must say ‘Do’ something else. 

“A city or town must not be intent on shutting up this 

and prohibiting that, unless it can and does put something bet- 

ter in the place of what it seeks to forbid. 

“A nation must not develop a negative policy, but a positive 

policy. 

“The whole world is not being alone torn down, but it is 

being created; and if we would work with it, we must never 

tear down without building anew, 

“So, having wisely torn down an unwise celebration, what 

are we going to build in its place? 

“What is the Fourth of July for? 

“It is not to celebrate a victory. It is not ever to honor 

the men who set aside the Fourth of July as a day of national 

celebration; they were not the kind of men who were so much 

interesteg in our honoring them as they were in our doing a 

number of other things which we have still to do. 

“Is not Independence Day celebrated so that, just as far 

as possible, we may get back into the spirit of the Signers of 

the Declaration of Independence, and about our country 

the way they felt? 

“They felt that it must be a free land, the home of a free 

people, engaged in happy pursuits—happy work and happy play 
under the best obtainable conditions. 

“So long as we have in our towns, big and little, conditions 
whieh tend not to make free, but to enslave morally, or bodily, 
or mentally, or spiritually, we are not feeling toward the coun- 
try and the people as the men of 1776 were feeling. As long 
as enslaving conditions are permitted by bad_ legislation, 
national or State or municipal, and we do nothing to make them 
better, though the neighborhood in which we live be the small- 
est neighborhood on our country’s map, we are untrue to the 
intention of the men who made the Fourth of July what it is.” 

Let us honor the men and women of 1776 by carrying for- 
ward their work. The fight for freedom has moved onward, 
and is waged today on other battlefields, but it is a fight that 
As suffragists, it is the business of our special 
batter down the fortress of women’s 


feel 


is always on. 


division of the army to 


political disabilities. Let us send some hot shot into those 
fast-crumbling walls on every recurrence of the Glorious 
Fourth! A. 8. B. 


THE BEECHER CENTENNIAL 


June 24, 1913, marked the centennial of the birth of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. On publie occasions during this month 
and through the press—notably the religious weeklies—due 
honors have been accorded the memory of the illustrious 
preacher, patriot and reformer, Men who had the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Beecher more or less intimately have recalled 
their impressions of his unique, many-sided personality, his per- 
suasive eloquence, his versatile genius, his deep spirituality, his 
genuine brotherliness; in short, his greatness and goodness. 


“One reason for his greatness,” it is said in a discriminating 


appreciation, “was his espousal of great causes. He touched 
great issues.” It is remembered on every hand that Mr. 


leecher gave generously of his influence and powers in behalf 


the great 
woman, 


the discouragement of intemperance, That one of 
causes Which he espoused Was the enfranchisement of 
seems to be overlooked. 

At the first Woman’s Rights Convention held after the Civil 
War, in New York City, May, 1866, Mr. Beecher made his first 
address from the woman suffrage platform. He emphasized 
“woman's duty to discharge citizenship.” ‘We shall never per- 
fect human society without her offices and her ministration,” he 
said. “We shall never round out the government, or public ad- 
ministration, or public policies, or politics itself, until you have 
niixed the elements that God gave to us in society—namely, the 
powers of both men and women. I therefore charge my coun- 
trywomen with this duty of taking part in public affairs in the 
era in which justice, and humanity, and education, and taste, 
and virtue are to be more and more a part and parcel of public 
procedure,” 

When the American Woman Suffrage Association was or- 
ganized at Cleveland, O., in 1869, Mr. Beecher was elected presi- 
dent. While presiding over a Mass convention held by the As- 
sociation in New York the following May, Mr. Beecher gave his 
testimony that in the year 1856 he first made a “profession of 
faith in woman's rights.” In a letter asking that some one who 
could give more time to the Association be elected to its presi- 
dency for the year 1870, he renewed his adherence to the suf- 
frage movement. In November, 1872, Mr. Beecher wrote to Lucy 
Stone: “I have never been sanguine as to the near and rapid 
accomplishment of the admission of women to the right and 
duty of suffrage, but I have never doubted of its ultimate ac- 
complishment, because I believe that every movement founded 
in justice and wisdom will at length prevail.” 

That belief, which is proving to have been prophetic, Henry 
Ward Beecher held to the end of his days. P. a. A 


Mr. Beecher took the presidency of the Suffrage Associatior 
at a time when the movement was intensely unpopular, and 
when his own popularity and influence were enormous. A mag- 
nificent address of his on the subject was printed as a tract and 
was widely circulated for many years. It was entitled “Woman 
Suffrage Man's Right.” In it he argued that women ought to 
have a vote not merely because it was their right, but because 
it was man’s right to have their help in the work of government: 
He scoffed at the suggestion that any woman would be affronted 
at the polls. “Let her walk up firmly and modestly to deposit 
her vote,” he said, “and if any man ventures to molest her, the 
crowd will swallow him up as the whale swallowed Jonah!” 

The editors of The Woman’s Journal always believed him 
guiltless of the charges made against him, and stood by him 








* 


& 


of the freedom of the slave, the preservation of the Union and 


during his time of trial, Lucy Stone knew Mrs. Tilton person. 
ally, knew her to be devoted to her husband, and believed it to 
be a moral and spiritual impossibility that any woman who 
leved her husband wholéheartedly could be unfaithful to him. 
Mrs. Stone held that Mrs. Tilton’? mind had become unbalanced 
by grief for her husband's infidelity and by her other troubles, 
and that she confessed to wrongdoing of which she was wholly 
ipnocent. ’ 

Mr. Beecher stood not only for equal suffrage, but for a fair 
field for women in the professions, When the Doetors Elizabet) 
and Emily Blackwell opened the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children in 1857, the idea of a hospital run by 
women met with great opposition. They were told that with. 
out men as resident physicians they would not be able to man- 
age the patients, that their death certificates would not be ac. 
cepted, that the hospital would be a resort of disreputable char- 
acters, that they would have trouble with the police, ete., etc. 
Kut Mr. Beecher gave them every encouragement, and at the 
opening of the institution made an address in which he said: 
“It has been very hard work, and it will be very hard work, 
but it will sueceed, because you have the right on your side.” 
A. 8. B. 


- 


WITH A DIFFERENCE 


A few days after the death of Emily Davison, a man who 
strongly disapproved of racetrack gambling, and who was un- 
balanced by religious enthusiasm, threw himself in front of a 
horse in the Ascot race, and perishd almost exactly as she had 
done. But how differently the act has been received by the 
public! No one suggests that the opponents of racetrack gam- 
bling have received a great setback, or that religion has been 
proved to be a menace to the world, or that this man’s act has 
shown the hysterical character of the masculine sex and the 
general unfitness of men for the franchise, It makes all the 
difference whether a deed is done by a man or a woman. 
A. S. B. 


ALWAYS GROWING 


Much surprise has been expressed here at the East over 
the passage of the suffrage bill in Illinois. It came upon most 
opponents like a thunderclap, But in the last Illinois Legislo- 
ture the same bill passed the Senate, and came so near passing 
the House that a change of six votes would have carried it. 
Most people simply do not realize how fast the suffrage move- 
ment is advancing. Every now and then they get a shock, and 
then they straightway forget it. 

There is a German story of a village called Germelshausen, 
Which, for some wrongdoing, was condemned to sink under the 
earth, and to come up for twenty-four hours only once in a hun- 
died years. The villagers celebrate their one evening of free 
dom with a ball. A young traveler from the outer world strays 
into the village, and dances with a pretty girl; but is surprised 
to see that whenever the clock strikes, everybody stands still 
for a moment and shudders. Then the dance goes on with re- 
newed mirth. It is just so with the antis. Last November, 
when three new suffrage States came in, they were astounded, 
and for a moment had a premonition of their coming doom; but 
they plucked up courage, and began again their efforts to per- 
sutade themselves and the world that there was nothing to fear. 
Now the clock has struck again. For the moment they are dis- 
miayed, but it will pass. They will @eep on with the dance till 
the hour comes when they must inevitably be swallowed up. 

A. 8. B. 





THIS ALL? 


IS 


Two prizes of $100 each Were lately offered by the National 
Association Opposed ‘to Woman Suffrage for the best essays 
in support of that side, one written by a city woman, the other 
by a country woman. Nearly 1000 essays were sent in, and 
the best were selected by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ida Tarbell 
and Jeanette Gilder. The intelligence of the three judges is 
beyond dispute. It is therefore with surprise that one reads 
the two prize essays. It is impossible to help asking, Is this 
realiy all—the very best that can be offered as argument 
against voles for women? Let us analyze it a little. 

Take first the essay written by the city woman, Julia 0. 
Henry of Cleveland, O. She says: 

“Those funny little sisters of ours, who are so busy demon- 
sirating their fitness to rule, claim that the only women op- 
posed to suffrage are those who cling to some sturdy oak and 
peer with timid eyes from his sheltering branches into the biz, 
wide world.” ’ 

Of course, the suffragists do not claim this. Notice also in 
passing the ill manners and conceit of airily dismissing Jane 
Addams and the many able women on the suffrage side 43 
“funny little sisters.” Julia D, Henry continues: 

“Now, I am no clinging vine. I am managing a successful 
business, which employs twenty men, and have actively assisted 
in the election or defeat of various political candidates, And 
from my experience I am opposed to woman suffrage. 

“The reasons for the faith that is in. me are: First, the 
biological necessity of conserving woman’s strength for her 
great function of motherhood. * * Woman is inferlor to man 
iv bodily strength. To do a man’s work woman must consume 
her vital reserve. Such a Woman approaches motherhood 4 
bankrupt. Too often her marriage is barren, or her offspring 
defective in mind or body. Our debt to nature for the gift of 
life ig the continuance of the race. Beside that duty the priv: 
ilege of voting is child’s play.” 

A woman who was about to become a mother might find 
it overtax her strength at such a time to manage a business 
employing twenty men, or to assist actively in electing and de 
feating candidates. It would not overtax her strength to read 
the daily paper, to talk over with her husband the questions 
discussed there, and to cast her ballot. Yet Julia D, Henry 
approves of letting a woman do the former, and disapproves of 
letting her do the latter. ee. &. 


For years the schools have been so successful that whe! 
ever anything goes wrong in the church, the State, the com 
munity or the home, the reformer shies the problem at the 
school, and the little woman who gets forty or fifty dollars 4 
month is expected to provide the remedy.—Nathan GC. Schaeffer 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the burden of 





i* to anyone else.—Dickens. 
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as to the importance of conserving motherhood, and the wicked- 
ness and folly of wearing out women's strength by work which 
pankrupts them physically and makes healthy motherhood im- 

sible. 


jg abundant evidence that it has not, 
Chief Justice of New Zealand, contributed to The Englishwoman 


ot May and June, 1910, a valuable article, from which we have! suffrage associations and individuals to the number of 100 pur- 
often had occasion to quote, “What the Franchise Has Done| chase stock in the Woman's Journal, the paper Lucy Stone 


for the Women and Children of New Zealand.” She says: “Not 


only is the rate of infant mortality in New Zealand exception- 
ally low, but the children and young people compare favorably |ference in April. 
Dr. Purdy,| Conference in May 
our Health Officer, has just published anthropometrical meas-} The response from 


in development with those of the mother country. 


urements of the boys attending our high schools and colleges, 
which show that the average New Zealand boy 


tending the great English public schools and colleges.” 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam has poimted out that the eleven coun- 
tries standing highest on the white list as to infant mortality 
are all of them countries where women vote. This conclusively 
disproves the theory that equal suffrage tends to feeble and 
defective offspring. A. S. B. 


INCAPABLE OF GOVERNMENT 


Julia D. Henry gives as her second reason against equal 
suffrage “the fundamental difference between woman the indi- 
vidualist and man the gregarious creature. When nature gave 
concentration to the setting hen it was to ensure the hatching 
of eggs.” 

Nature gave the needed concentration, it will be observed. 
‘he farmer does not find it necessary to put a ten-pound weight 
on the setting hen’s back to keep her on the nest. The enfran- 
chised mother is just as devoted to her baby as the unenfran- 
chised mother. Julia D. Henry continues: 

“Likewise has she (Nature) endowed woman with a nar- 
row and intense interest in life, and for much the same reason. 
Man is a mixer. From the first tribal war-dance down to the 
Stock Exchange, man has worked with man for common ends, 
and that is the essence of government. Woman is passionately 
loyal to her own, She is unmoved by abstract justice and the 
common good when they conflict with her personal interests. 
lie who governs must seek the common advantage or he will 
fail. Man has proven capable for the task, while woman’s very 
nature unfits her for it.” 

There is a popular impression that in the Stock Exchange 
men are not working together forthe common good, but each 
man for his own profit at the expense of some other man. 
There is also a strong popular impression that the men who 
are elected to govern us very often seek objects quite other 
than the common advantage. What but this makes American 
ylities a by-word for corruption and graft? Some men have 
paved admirable rulers and others very poor rulers, and the 
same is true of women, 

The Hon. William Dudley Foulke has pointed out that the 
proportion of women who have done well in this respect is 
larger than the proportion of men. He says: 

“Charles the Fifth chose women to govern his provinces, 
because, as he said, he found them better qualified than men for 
administrative @uties. When John Stuart Mill examined the 
affairs of India and discovered a province governed with special 
ability, its affairs economically administered, peace and pros- 
perity at home and respect abroad, it was almost uniformly un- 
der the control of an Indian princess. It is but seldom that 
woman has had an opportunity, but where she has, it is not in 
ihat kind of work at least that her inferority appears. They 
say she never wrote a great epic or painted a Transfiguration. 
This might be an excuse, and a very poor one, for passing laws 
forbidding women to paint or to write poetry; but it is the 
poorest possible excuse for a rule excluding them from duties 
which they have positively proved their ability to perform.” 

In this country, the few women who hold public positions 
have rarely abused their power, and have often used it for the 
signal benefit of the public. 

Every successful teacher is a proof that a woman is not 
“unfited by nature”. for government. But perhaps Julia D. 
Henry means not so much the exercise of governing powers as 
the working with others to choose the persons who shall gov- 
ern. Now it is true that women have had less practice than 
ten in team play; but the fine work done by the women’s clubs 
all over the country for pure food and many other useful objects 
shows that woman can work with woman for common ends. 
Women are banded together today in societies for a hundred 





good purposes, and they co-operate most effectively. There is 
k0 natural incapacity. Women merely have to learn. 
A. S. B. 


—— ee 


SHOULD MOTHERS BE NARROW? 


But the sad thing about it is that Julia D. Henry seems to 
think narrowness is necessary to a woman; that if she is to do 
her duty by heF family she must be “unmoved by abstract jus- 
tice and the common good when they conflict with her personal 
But can any Woman do her duty by her family, in 
Can she feed 





interests,” 
the large sense, if she is that sort of a woman? 
their souls as well as their bodies? 

“Kor she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 

His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 

Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 

If she be small, stight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow?” 

The average woman—and the average man, too, unhappily— 
le still willing to sacrifice justice and the common good to per- 
‘onal interest, when the two conflict. Luckily, in most cases 
they do not conflict. At almost every election, by voting the 
right way the average citizen would rve_ himself and his fam- 
ly, as well as the public. 

Jané Addams says: “Modern cities fear no enemies from 


AM right-minded women, whether suffragists or antis, agree 


There is ample evidence that factory and shop 
work often has this effect. There is not a particle of evidence 
that the exercise of the suffrage has it. On the contrary, there|prate by raising a monument to her? 
Lady Stout, wife of the/simple but satisfactory one have already been laid. 


is taller,|}has been so favor- 
jeavier and bigger in every way than the boys of his age at-| able that it seems 


~~ $10,000 BY AUGUST 13 


“Boost for Suffrage”—List of Paid and Pledged 
Given 





August 13 will be Lucy Stone’s birthday. Shall we cele- 
The foundations for a 
Shali we 


finish it? To those who are interested the way is simple. Let 


helped to found 44 years ago. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
Five more were pledged at the New England 
August 13. 

In 1870, when 
suffrage sentiment 
and enthusiasm 
were confined to a 
very few, Lucy 
Stone and her hus- 


State Associations 


certain that no less 
than fifty will pur- 


chase one share band and a _ small 
each. The response band of pioneers 
from individuals raised $10,000 with 


which to start the 
Woman’s __ Journal, 
many as fifty will now the oldest sur- 
have purchased by viving suffrage pa- 
per in the world. Many suffrage publications have come into 
existence since that time and many have failed or been discon- 
tinued. That the Woman’s Journal has weathered the storm of 
forty-four years is due to Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and 
to the love and loyalty she bequeathed to the feminist move- 
ment: $10,000 is the goai we set in her name. Will you help 
us reach it? “Part of the sum has already been raised. A larger 
part has already been pledged. We want every State Associa- 
tion and as many other organizations and individuals as pos- 
sible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women's Christian Temperance Unions and the 
Federations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders. Is it 
too such to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals 
will pledge for one. share each by August 13? 
If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If you 
cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. 
Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 
The State Associations that have already paid $100 each for 
a share of stock are the Kentucky Equal Rights Association, the 
Nlinois Equal Suffrage Association, the Nebraska Equal Suffrage 
Association, and three individuals.. Those who have promised 
to take shares are the State Associations of Nevada, Missouri, 
Alabama, North Dakota, Louisiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, three individuals, Massachusetts, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico. 

The Associations that hope to be able to purchase stock 
are Connecticut, New York, Delaware, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsy]- 
vania. No State has refused to purchase a share, although 
several have not yet been heard from, A number of them have 
closed their Headquarters for the summer, and in several cases 
there will be no official business transacted till fall. Four in- 
dividuals expect to take shares for themselves later. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 


has been so gener- 
ous that we hope as 





Lucy Stone 





food, impure milk, smoke-laden air, ill-ventilated factories, dan- 
gerous occupations, juvenile crime, unwholesome crowding, 
prostitution and drunkenness are the enemies which the mod- 
ern cities must face and overcome, would they survive. Log- 
ically, their electorate should be made up of those who can bear 
a valiant part in this arduous contest,—those who in the past 
have at least attempted to care for children, to clean houses, 
to prepare foods, to isolate the family from moral dangers.” 





RED LIGHT BILL HALTED 


The women of California secured the passage by the late 
Legislature of the Red-Light Injunction and Abatement law, 
and have been much commended for it. But, under the Cali- 
fornia initiative and referendum, a small percentage of the 
voters of the State can hold up for two years any law passed 
by the Legislature, by demanding that, before it goes into effect, 
it shall be referred to the voters for ratification or rejection 
at the next general election. 

San Francisco owners of real estate which is rented for 
disorderly purposes fought the Red Light bill tooth and nail in 
the Legislature, but could not defeat it. Now they have cir- 
culated a petition for a referendum, and have got the necessary 
number of signatures. This blocks the law until the next gen- 
eral election, and gives them some time longer to reap high 
rents from their disreputable tenements. They are particularly 
desirous to keep these open for business during the Exposition. 
The initiative and referendum have many advantages. 
They have also a few drawbacks, and the present case illus 
trates one of -them. 

The opponents of commercialized vice are thanking their 
stars that women as well as men will have a vote on the ques- 
tion, when the referendum comes to be taken. The delay is 
regrettable; but there is little doubt that the law will be sus- 
tained. A. 8S. B. 





It is a truism that the civilization of any people is measured 
by the status of its women. Would you hold any nation, any 
people, any race civilized so long as its women are bought and 
sold like merchandise?—Elizabeth J. Hauser. 





I love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look 





Without. Unsanitary housing, poisonous sewage, contaminated 


Water, infant mortality, the spread of contagion, adulterated up at one another next morning.—Izaak Walton. 
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HEROINES WANTED 





Every ‘Hamlet and Village May Have at Least One 
Woman or Girl Who Will Keep it “On the Map” 
How a Brave Worker Began 





“Even a village is not on the map these days unless it has 
something doing for suffrage,” wrote a brave worker the other 
day who has been trying to break the ice in a small town. She 
has been selling five copies of The Woman's Journal per week. 
and through sheer heroism has changed the order to ten per 
week. She began by giving away an occasional paper as a sam- 
ple. Then she asked the recipients if they had not come to 
believe that a place does not amount to much unless it has a 
few suffrage meetings. She convinced them that to be up to 
date, one must be a stifragist and help get up a meeting. She 
has finally aroused enough interest to make ten people buy a 
Journal every week. 
She is a heroine, The whole burden of the movement is on 
shoulders like hers. 

At a meeting of the Hartford (Conn.) Equal Rights Club 
cn June 12, it was voted that the club be responsible for one 
new subscriber to The Woman's Journal for each month for 
one year. The club sends two six months’ subseriptions through 
Ella B. Kendrick. One of them is sure to renew. Mrs. Ken- 
drick says: “Here’s hoping that every club in the 
States will do likewise.” . 

Mrs. Sophie L. W. Clark, Franchise Superintendent of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union of Western Washington, 
is a good suffragist. She writes: “I shall make a special effori 
to have all the women of the Legislative Committee take the 
Journal, as well as the wide-awake members of the North End 
Club. I will lose no opportunity to let the W. C. T. U. bodies. 
local, county and State, realize that The Woman's Journal 
should be adopted as the organ of the Franchise Department.” 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of Boston writes: “I think 
that without taking the Journal it is impossible to keep posted 
on these points. 


United 


I gave a woman Miss Blackwell's tract on tem 
perance with which to answer a minister who had informed 
her that San Francisco was ‘wet,’ attributing it to woman suf- 
frage by some strange form of logic. 1 think what we need 
very much is to get this important information of all kinds into 
the hands cf those who need it, whether pro-or con. Some 
how, those who seem to have it are those who are on the right 
side already.” 

Mrs. Roscoe FE, Kirkman of Richmond, Ind., is doing ex: 
cellent work for The Journal. She recently sent in thirteen 
new names. She is working hard each week to introduce The 
Journal to new readers. 

Jane Bliss Potter of Minneapolis continues to send a fine 
lot of new subscribers. She has just sent seven new yearly 
subscriptions, and asks for more subscription blanks. We could 
use a thousand workers like her to good advantage. 

Mrs. Mary P. Jay, Chairman of Woman's Journal and Super- 
intendent of the W. C, T. U. at Lincoln, Neb., sends us new 
subscriptions and writes: “We have set our mark for fifty 
yearly subscriptions in Lincoln, and hope to make it a hundred,” 
Miss L. Harris of British Columbia writes: “I received the 
ten copies of The Journal from you last Thursday, and met 
with splendid success in selling them. They went quite easily. 
Please send me ten copies of the next issue, and send ten each 
week until I give you further notice.” 

The Woman's Journal goes to a good number of readers in 
British 
writes: 


America. Miss Bessie Humes of Dartmouth, B. C 
“IT want to send you a word of appreciation with regard 
to the paper, it is so splendid. I could not be a more ardent 
suffragist than I was before, but it has made me a more intelli- 
gent one. and would 


like a few extra copies containing Mrs. Lawrence's article. It 


Iam going te Vancouver in a few weeks, 


gives a fairer view of the English women than our daily papers 
give.” 

Mrs. Ella O. Guilford of Atlantie City, N. J., 
the poster, “Watch Her Grow,” in her picturesque booth. She 
says: “It is on the wall, toning in beautifully with my brown 
burlap.” She also orders five extra papers. 
find their way to Atlantic City are urged to pay her a visit 

Mrs. John P; Herren of Tarrytown, N. Y., is doing excellent 
work for The Journal. 
is canvassing for twenty-five or fifty more. 
Mrs. L., J. 
subscription: 
Five women in a New York town have refused to receive 
The Woman's Journal. 
seems. The woman who tried to send the paper to them writes: 
“I know prejudice is strong in this town, but I cannot under- 


has displayed 


All suffragisis who 


She has just sent in ten new names, and 


Pugh, Hutchinson, Kan., writes in renewing her 
“IT am lost without The Journal.” 
They are 


hopelessly prejudiced, it 


stand the prejudice of the woman who will not allow herself 
to look inside a suffrage paper.” 

Seventeen more new subscribers have just been recefved 
from the Equal Franchise League of Lansdowne, Pa. These 
come through the President, Mrs. Anna P. Suplee. 

Annette W. Parmelee of Enosburg Falls, Vt., writes: “The 
Journal is certainly a most excellent paper, and improves all 
the time. There is nothing like it printed, and it deserves a 
big circulation.” 
Mrs. George F. 
many years, has been responsible for between thirty and thirty- 


Harding, an old resident of Chicago for 


five yearly subscriptions to various people and libraries. She 
has recently sent in the name of another library in her State. 
in this way her influence is far-reaching. 

The Political Equality Club of Rochester, N. Y., prints a 
year book supplement, on which the following has a prominent 
place: “Subscribe for The Woman's Journal. You need the 
deepening of conviction and broadening of knowledge on suf 
Agnes FE. Ryan 


FORM OF BEQUEST | 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- i 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum i} 
of ——— dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, lj 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, aud the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates i 


frage matters this will give.” 
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(Continued from Page 203) ‘ 


the bill was sent to the Elections 
Committee. 
Mrs. Funk Arrives 

Just prior to this, Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk was called to Springfield to 
strengthen our forces. She had many 
personal acquaintances and a number 
of childhood friends in the Legislature 
who later proved invaluable to us as 
a result of her influence. 


Bill Reported Favorably 

For weeks we were unable to get our 
bill reported out of the Elections Com- 
mittee, because of the intense feeling 
over the Boardman-Hennebry election 
cantest. A majority of the committee 
remained away from the meetings of 
the committee to prevent a quorum. 
Finally, by personal appeals, a meeting 
was held, and by a vote of 14 to 7 our 
bill was reported out to the House, 
with the recommendation that it “do 
Every member of this com- 
mittee who had pledged us stood faith 
The bill was then 
placed on the regular House calendar 


pass.” 
fully by his pledge. 


of Senate bills on second reading. 
Opponents Take Fright 

For the first time our opponents re- 
alized the gravity of the situation, and 
began to fear there was a likelihood 
of the bill becoming a law if they did 
not bestir Up to this 
time, while there had been individual 
opposition, there had been no organ: 


themselves. 


ized opposition at work against us, so 
far as we could learn, and we carefully 
sounded the House frequently to find 
out. 
Suffragists Keep Dark 

We had previously instructed those 
pledged to us that they must under 
no circumstances inform our oppo 
nents, or even any questionable friend, 
of their position on our bill, and we 
had carefully guarded the secret in- 
formation which we possessed as to 
ihe attitude of the various members, 
so that no person besides us three 
women and Mr. Seott and Mr. Magill 
knew how many votes we had pledged. 
We met all inquiries as to how this 


man or that man stood by referring: 


the inquirer to the man himself. This 
plan completely baffled and confused 
our opponents. Whenever the oppo- 
sition started to poll the House on the 
suffrage question, some of our numer- 
ous friends, even those who could not 
and did not vote for us, would at once 
inform us, and we would immediate!ty 
start a counter poll, urging each man 
individually not to tell how he stood. 


As a result, the opposition polls taught | 


them nothing. 
Try to Kill Sill 
The information 


soon came 


that Representative Dillon of Galena 
had prepared an amendment to our) 
bill, providing for a referendum to the} 
voters. We also learned that Repre- | 


sentative McCarty was pledged t 
make a motion to amend by striking 


out the enacting clause of our bill. We 


were also privately informed by one | 


who ought to know that our bill coule 
not weather second 
passed, 


Women Ask Fair Play 


These things caused us to redouble | 
our efforts. We started at once to 


procure pledges of 


for our bill on second reading in its | 
original form and against all amend- | 


ments, regardless of whether or no 


the member intended to vote for it on| We did not modestly ask that our bill 
We employed very | be made a special order for any one 
effectively the argument that surely | of the three days named, but we urged 
no man, whether for or against us, 


its final passage. 


would refuse to give us fair play, o 
deny that we were entitled to 


reading and without 


or fail. By this tact we procured 


all amendments on second reading, to| upon them when they returned home 


give us a fair try-out. 
pledged for this, and although 8 wer 
unavoidably absent when the roli ca 
came, no one broke his pledge. 


Second Reading Long Delayed 


Feeling safe on our pledges, we at 


once set about to bring our bill to 
roll call on second reading. 

this practically a_ physical 
bility. 


could not get recognition for M 


Scott to call the bill up for a roll eall. 


This situation prevailed for 


blocking Mr. McCarty’s attempt, and 


following 


reading or be 


members to vote 


re) special order for the first day. 


We found 
impossi- 
Although we had the votes, we 


several 
weeks, and finally, after our hope for 


= gee: 
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ground for many weary days, in des- 
peration I got Mr. Booth on the long: 
distance telephone late in the evening 
and insisted that he drop everything 
and come to Springfield. He arrived 
at 4.30 A. M, and at once went into 
conference with us, and by 8 A. M. 
we had canvassed the situation and 
laid our plans for the lifting of the 
blockade. We had long conversations 
separately with Mr. Shanahan and Mr. 
Shurtleff, each of whom gave us much 
valuable and absolutely honest advice. 
Upon my arrival at Springfield I was 
specially warned against these two 
men. I found, however, that they were 
two of the most capable men in the 
House, and that their word, once 
pledged on any matter, was inviolate. 
As time went on we paid heed more 
and more to the disinterested advice 
of these two men on vital moves 
where we felt any doubt as to our 
competency to decide. Mr. Shanahan 
frankly told us that he would be 
against our bill on the final vote, but 
that he would gladly do what he could 
to see that we got a “square deal” and 
a vote on the merits. In all his deal- 
ings with us he kept perfect good 
faith, and by his manly conduct has 
won our deep gratitude. 


Shurtleff Won Over 

Mr. Shurtleff we leaned on constant- 
ly and heavily. His knowledge of th¢ 
House and his accurate insight into 
and judgment of character were mar- 
velous. Up to the very morning of 
the passage of the bill, he had not 
absolutely promised to vote for it, but 
for some weeks I knew that he would. 
I felt that he wasn’t as sure of it as I 
I closely followed the effect of 
our suffrage arguments and our lobby 
tactics on his mind, and I saw it gradu 
from antagonism to 


was, 


ally transform 
favor. 
Calendar Choked With Bills 
That 
Speaker and to our great relief he 
agreed to call a meeting of the Rules 
consider the setting 
| down for special order on the calen- 
dar important bills, among which was 
to be the suffrage bill. He could give 
us no guarantee, however, as to the 
order in which the bills would be con- 
sidered, nor the day for which our bill 
would be set. The truth is that the 
calendar had become so choked with 
| bills and the pressure was so great on 
the Speaker to give precedence to biilr 


same morning we saw the 





Committee to 


| 


| in which the respective members were 
| personally interested that he could not 
make a choice without injuring the 
| chances of some other bill. 
Committee was the only solution. That 
|} afternoon Representative Medill Me- 
| Cormick offered a resolution directing 
ihe Rules Committee to consider five 
being ours, and 
| make them a special order for Ttues- 


The huies 


to us 


bills, among them 
| day, Wednesday and Thursday of the 
week, Our opponents 
/ promptly raised a violent opposition 
"| to this motion, and endeavored by all 
| known parliamentary tactics to have 
it sent to a hostile committee, there to 
| sluinber, At the crucial moment, Mr. 
| Shurtleff came to our rescue, the 


| Speaker sustained his points of order, 


) 


I | 
} 


; and the resolution was sent to the 
| Rules Committee, 


Women Ask First Place 


Without a moment's delay we start- 
t | ed to line up the Rules Committee. 


| 


| 
a; day specified in the resolution. 


inittee pledged to this program. 


a; We also telephoned and telegraphed 
number of pledges by members who! our organizations and friends in the| to suffrage had became convinced that 
frankly told us that they could not| homes of the other members of the] Our bill was a serious matter, and that 
vote for our bill on third reading, but| Rules Committee instructing them to 
were willing to vote for it and against 


have individuals and delegations wai 


We got 100 | and urge the setting of our bill on| her organizations all over the State at 
We| work once more, with the final appeal 


1!| also had a number of our leaders wai 


on this committee in line. 
. boasted by our opponents on the floo 
| tee was absolutely against us and tha 
our bill was dead. On the face of i 


P. 
. All Organizations Work 


recognition had been dashed to the| of the Rules Committee to be at th 





and insisted that it be made a special 
r,| order for the first hour on the first 
Before 
straight out and out vote on third | the House had adjourned for the day, 
amendment on | we had four out of nine on the com- 
the issue whether our bill should pass | 


upon the Governor and administration 
leaders in an effort to get their friends| Organizations and friends responded 
It was 


of the House that the Rules Commit- 


the Rules Committee did look hostile. 


During the recess from Friday until 
Tuesday we telegraphed every member 


$185.4 ee 


e Ja) ‘Soe 





100 pledged members to be on hand, 
as our bill would come to a vote then. 
Mrs. Trout sent night lettergrams to 
every one of our suffrage organizations 
in the 51 senatorial districts in Illinois, 
and personal instructions to the 32 or 
ganizations in and around Chicago 
urging our friends to redouble their 
efforts for the roll call on second read- 
ing. I sent out 5,000 letters to my 
special list, the last of which were 
mailed Sunday night, stating the facts, 
without argument, and requesting that 
they and their friends express their 
sentiments to the Governor and Speak- 
er. 


Speaker Beset by Telephone 
Mrs. Trout also organized a tele. 
phone squad of 500 men and women, 
each of whom telephoned the Speaker 
while in Chicago and urged him, as 
chairman of the Rules Committee, to 
vote to set our bill for a special order 
the first thing Tuesday morning. We 
are told that his telephone rang in- 
cessantly from early morning until late 
night during the days of the recess 
while he was in Chicago. Mrs. Trout 
also had men friends call upon the 
Speaker in person on the same meas- 
ure. To one of these he jokingly re- 
marked that he believed that he had 
heard from every woman in Chicago 
about our suffrage bill. 

More Than 1,000 Telegrams 
The next Tuesday morning the 
Speaker told me personally that he 
had received more than 1,000 telegrams 
fnd ljetters that morning. I did not 
learn how many more he received dur- 
ing the day or later, nor how many 
the Governor received. 


Rules Committee Helps Bill 


The Rules Committee met at 9 A. M. 
Tuesday morning. By a vote of 7 to 
1 our bill was made a special order on 
the call for that day. Only Mr. Me: 
Laughlin voted against us, although 
John M. Rapp absented himself. We 
were told by several of the committee 
members that we owed Mr. Shurtleff 
much for the favorable action of the 
committee. He claimed no credit him- 
self, 
Amendments Are Killed 
Our opponents were temporarily 
thrown into confusion by this unex- 
pected action of the Rules Committee. 
When the bill was called on second 
reading, they lacked the spirit they 
had previously possessed. Mr. Mc- 
Carty’s motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, which would have killed 
the bill, was promptly tabled on our 
motion, by a roll call of 92 to 34. Mr. 
Dillon’s referendum amendment met 
the same fate by a vote of 93 to 38, 
and when the last roll call had been 
completed our bill had passed second 
reading, the rock on which many a 
good bill has been wrecked, It stood 
on the calendar for third reading for 
final passage. Under the House rules 
amendments can be offered only on 
second reading, and if a bill once 
stands the onslaught of hostile amend. 
ments and escapes unscathed, it has 
passed the fire and water test. On the 
second reading roll calls, Mr. Shana- 
han and others stated that, while they 
voted for us to give us a test on the 
merits, they could not support our bili 
on its final passage. They were 
absolutely frank and Open about it. 
We regret that 8 of our staunchest 
supporters were unavoidably absent 
on these roll calls. With them our 
vote would have been 100 and 101 re- 
spectively on the twe roll calls. 
Both Sides Work Hard 
Within an hour after our bill had 
passed second reading we were at 
work getting pledges for the final vote 
on third reading. By this time those 
great and powerful interests opposed 


there was a real danger that it might 
t} pass. They doubled their efforts, and 
we quadrupled ours. Mrs. Trout set 


t| that if they ever hoped to do anything 
for suffrage, now was the hour. Our 


splendidly. Our lobby undertook to 
r| convert the doubtful ones and to foil 
the enemy in its attempt to steal our 
t}| “wabbly” friends. 
t Card Index Great Asset 

My card index had heretofore been 
consulted continually to find the meas- 
ure of this or that member, and we 
would have felt lost without it. But 
e|in this final hour it proved to be our 


most indispensable asset. We laid 
aside the cards of all those whose un- 
conditional pledges we had and from 
our knowledge of their characters we 
felt we could depend upon in any 
emergency. They would stand the fire 
test. It was a great comfort to have 
them. Then we laid aside those who 
were absolutely and unalterably op- 
posed, or who, because of their con- 
nections and influences, would surely 
vote against us no matter what they 
promised. Between these two classes 
were 15 or 20 honest men, some of 
whom were opposed on principle, and 
were therefore not impossible of con- 
version, and the others were uncertain 
but favorable, or were undecided in 
their own minds. I divided these 
names among our lobby, so that each 
one was to work upon those men 
whom she would be most capable of 
influencing. Their names were also 
sent to our State organizations, with 
instructions to work upon them. 


Opposition Backbone Broken 


It became evident that our work 
was proving effective. We were get- 
ting volunteer pledges from members 
which a week before we would not 
have dared hope for. “Tony’ Cermak 
head of the liquor interests and of 


the United Societies, confidentially 
confessed: 
“These women have broken the 


backbone of our opposition. They 
have got many of our ‘wets,’ and we 
ean’t get them back. They absolutely 
refuse to treat it as a ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ 
proposition. I fear the bill will pass.” 
Frequent Polls Taken 
During the weeks of our labor in the 
Senate and House, we frequently 
polled those who were pledged, to as- 
sure ourselves that they were still 
with us. We gave them no chanee to 
forget our cause, and yet we were care, 
ful not to talk with a member when he 
was busy, and to let him go the mo. 
ment he gave the slightest evidence of 
In this way we did not 
tire our friends or disgust our oppo- 
nents, 


uneasiness. 


Feared Smother in Jam 


The Rules Committee had included 
our bill with a number of others that 
were to be given precedence and 
brought to a vote, if possible, before 
adjournment, and we were advised 
that it would come up for the final vote 
on the last day of the legislative ses- 
sion, which would adjourn in 8 days. 
We greatly feared that, if our bill were 
not brought to a vote before the last 
day, it would be crushed to death in 
the legislative jam which had _ been 
produced by the crowding of several 
hundred bills for passage in the last 
days of the session, when it was phy 
sicially impossible for the Legislature 
if it worked every moment, to pass 
more than a few of them. There was 
a great danger that all the benefit of 
our long weeks of toil and vigil would 
come to naught, merely for lack of a 
chance to get a final roll call. 
Mr. Booth Comes to Help 

In this crisis I imperatively de- 
manded that Mr. Booth accompany us 
to Springfield and remain there until 
the end. He obeyed. We immediately 
besieged: the Speaker. He promised to 
bring the bill to a vote the next after- 
noon. Mrs. Trout set her organiza- 
tions to work again. She and Mrs. 
Funk looked after her charges. We 
checked our friends and noted who 
were present and who absent. We 
telegraphed every one to hurry to 
Springfield for the crucial test. They 
responded to a man. Mr, Booth made 
an earnest appeal to Mr. Shurtleff to 
come out for our bill and lead the 
fight on the final vote. He would not 
promise, but I knew that he would do 
it. 

Finally, the Speaker sent us word 
that he would call our bill up for the 
final test on Wednesday morning, June 
11, immediately after the disposition of 
the Boardman-Hennebry contest. We 
had previously pledged Boardman to 
our cause, and as it was an open se- 
cret that he would be seated by the 
Legislature, we counted one more yote. 

Women Work All Night 


That night as our friends left the 
House we urged each one to be on 
hand promptly the next morning to 
take part in the final act of the drama. 
We checked up our lists again, and 
found several still absent. We tele- 
phoned and telegraphed these to be on 
hand. We worked most of the night 
laying our plans and making final pre- 
parations. We prepared ten lists of 

















each with the name of a member as 
captain who knew that particular ligt 
best, 


Captains Have Lists 

The next morning we Were at the 
House before any one else. As our 
captains appeared we gave each his 
list, with the admonition that we de. 
pended upon him alone for the con. 
duct of his list; that he should round 
up his list and see that the members 
were in their seats when the House 
convened, and stayed there, unless 
granted permission to leave by the 
captain, in which event he must learn 
where they were going, when they 
would return, and how they could be 
reached in an emergency. 


Fire Drills Made Perfect 

We had been through this same fire 
drill so many times before during the 
weeks we were patiently waiting for 
our roll calls that our captains were 
thoroughly skilled in the art of corral. 
ing their men. Before the House con. 
vened we knew exactly who were pres- 
ent and who absent, and how they 
stood. We checked up and found that 
we had a majority. We counted no 
one about whom there was the slight- 
est doubt. Several of our staunchest 
friends were absent, but we finally 
found and brought them in before the 
roll calls began, 


One Vote Stolen 

The Boardman-Hennebry contest 
took longer than had been expected 
so that it was 12 o’clock when our 
suffrage bill, Senate Bill 63, was called 
up by the Speaker. Although Board 
man, our friend, was seated on the 
contest, our opponenis, suspecting he 
favored iis, moved to reconsider the 
vote on the next day, which prevented 
Boardman from voting on our Dill 
After our bill had passed, however, 
this motion was withdrawn and Henne- 
bry was seated; but we lost his vote. 
[Mrs. Booth then describes the final 
scenes of the bill's passage. Mr. Booth 
has already covered this ground, She 
continues: ] 


Illinois Is Pioneer 
The Governor has promised to sign 
our bill, so that woman suffrage in 
Illinois, so far as the Legislature it: 
self has power to grant it, is an as: 
sured fact,.and Illinois is the pioneer 
State to give suffrage to women, We 
are proud of that. We hope other 
States will follow. 
Women’s Lobby Depicted 

Our lobby of four women proved ef 
fective because our characters and 
special qualifications were, so different 
and yet so admirably fitted to one an 
other. Mrs. Trout is our State Presi- 
dent, and has done wonderful organi 
zation work throughout the State. 
Since this Legislature convened in 
January last, through her unbounded 
energy and persistence, she has caused 
suffrage organizations to be formed in 
every one of our 51 senatorial districts 
They are real organizations, too. 
When called on during our long fight. 
they responded valiantly to her every 
command, and never failed us once 
To the members of these organizations 
is due much credit for their loyal 
work, With all deliberation I say that 
our State organization could not pos 
sibly-at this time find a person better 
fitted for president than Mrs. Trout. 
Being a real leader herself, like all 
trué leaders, she is willing to follow. 
We worked together in absolute har 
mony under the most trying circum: 
stances. Since I was Chairman of the 
Legislative Department and was per 
sonally responsible for the work and 
the results attained, she absolutely 
carried out my every request or sug 
gestion. I never have known a woma! 
to grasp more quickly or to follow out 
more explicitly suggestions along 4 
particular line. 


Day’s Work Mapped Out 

Each morning I mapped out the 
day’s work for our little lobby. Eacl! 
had her particular tasks to perform. 
Neither interfered with or overlapped 
the work of the others. Thus we 
proved effective. We four worked to 
gether like a well regulated machine: 
We paid heed toéMhe characters of the 
men. One type of character Mrs: 
Trout could appeal to most strongly: 
Another type Mrs. Funk could inf 
ence, while Mrs, Trout and I were it 
ove. I knew the men I could it 
fifience; and I knew the men I could 
appeal to least. Our accurate readins 
of the characters of the members had 
more to do with the final results tha? 
any one will ever know. When a mea 
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4s 
~ per pledged himself, we knew whether 
he was truthful or false, because we 
tested his words by his character 
and our knowledge of him, There were 
some who would have us believe they 
would be for us, but we knew they 
were against us, and so counted them. 
Our judgment proved correct. 

Always Knew How We Stood 
There never was a time when we 
didn’t know where we stood. When 
we had the votes pledged we asked 
for a roll call; but never until then. 
Before each roll call we had every vote 
counted, and at the end of each roll 
call each vote we had counted was re- 
corded for us. 
Men Ready to Sacrifice 

On the final roll call when the bill 
was passed we were confident of the 
result. We had the solemn pledges 
of several members who favored our 
bill and wanted to vote for it, but 
did not dare do so because of unfav 
orable districts, that, to save our bill 
from defeat, they would risk their po- 
litical lives and vote for it, if we re- 
quested it. We had it all planned out, 
ready to spring in an emergency. No 
one but our lobby knows who these 
men are, and the secret is safe in our 
breasts. Our only regret is that these 
men did not vote for us anyway, so 
that we could publicly proclaim our 
eratitude. We have vowed to them 
that we weuld create suffrage senti- 
nent in their districts in the near fu- 
ture, so that they can safely stand for 
us in the open. 

Confessions Made at Banquet 

\t the banquet tendered to the en- 
‘ive Legislature and State officers by 
our State Suffrage Association, after 
ihe passage of the bill, Mr. Shurtleff, 
who had previously been Speaker of 
ihe House for several terms, ‘“con- 
fessed” that at two different sessions 
the suffragists had come to him with 
a list of names of eighty or more leg: 
islators, who, they claimed, were 
pledged to vote for suffrage; that at 
the same moment he had in his pocket 
i list of nearly twice as many who 
were opposed to suffrage, and who had 
begged him to see that the suffrage 
bills were not allowed to come to roll 
call. He saw to it that they did not. 
As there are only 153 members in the 
both lists could not be reli: 
The suffragists had been mis- 
led, and some of their pledgees had 
been false to them. Our lobby gave no 
member a chance to be false to us. 


House, 
\ 
ables, 


Guarded Against Surprise 
Under the Reformed House Rules, a 
roll call on any matter could be had 
on written request signed by five mem- 
As a precaution against surprise 
had on hand at all times several 
copies of such requests signed by 
twenty members, and before each roll 
call, filed one with the Speaker. The 
Speaker never refused us a roll call. 
Looked After Press 

\rrangements were made with the 
naunagers and editors of prominent 
Chicago and down State papers to pub 
lish articles and editorials at the psy- 
chological times, when they would 
count for most. When an especially 
good editorial was published, we dis- 
tributed a marked copy of the paper 
to every member's desk. 

Brought Pressure from Home 

Where a promising member was not 
hostile, but only undecided, Mrs. 
Trout sent a special organizer to his 
home town, who organized a Suffrage 
Club among his most influential nelgh- 
bois and friends. This nearly always 
brought results. My card index, and 
our accurate knowledge of the man 
ilone made this kind of work pos- 
sible. We did not dissipate our ener- 
Sles; we concentrated them. 

Mrs. Funk Praised 

lt is impossible for me to express 
My appreciation of Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk’s work. She has spent the last 
eight weeks with us, while her law 
Practice has “gone to the dogs.” She 
1S a8 sharp as a steel trap, and as re- 
liable as a faithful dog. When I as- 
Signed her a task, I already counted 
itdone. It was her work to labor with 
the most hopeless of our opponents, 
any of whom she had known since 
childhood. When she could not con- 
vert them, she induced many of them 
'o agree not to speak or work against 
our bill, As a schoolmate of Lee 
Neil Browne, our most capable and 
dangerous opponent, she induced him 
© make no fight on our bill on second 
'eading, which was, perhaps, the most 
ritical stage, and he sat quietly in 
his seat and did nothing to hurt us. 

® tangs of many others were drawn 


bers, 


Wwe 


by her, which, in a measure, accounts 
for the smallness of the vote against 
us. Mrs. Funk's judgment is splendid. 
So far, I have never officially appointed 
any members on my legislative com- 
mittee. I have decided to appoint Mrs. 
Funk as one, however. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick is so modest 
that she has demanded that I shall 
say nothing of her part; but I feel 
that with any one of the elements 
typified in our four women missing, 
the result would have been different. 

Why We Won 


Representative Charles L. Scott of 
Grayville spent’ the entire session 
working solely for our bill. He neg- 
lected his personal interests, and re- 
fused to pilot any other measure, 
fearing to create antagonism. The 
deep respect and gratitude of every 
Illinois woman should go out to Mr. 
Scott. 

I note that the Eastern newspapers 
view with wonder the results which 
they say were so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly attained. But they were 
neither sudden nor unexpected by us 
who knew the facts. The final outcome 
was nothing but the natural, inevitable 
result of our carefully laid and ac- 
curately executed plan of campaign. 
We won because: 

There was one responsible head and 
one only, directing all legislative work. 

We were not committed to any plan 
of action simply because it had been 
followed for years. 

We gathered and tabulated data giv- 
ing a birds-eye view of the character 
and record of every man in the Leg- 
islature, and our card index was the 
most comprehensive and accurate ree: 
ord ever employed in legislative work 
in Illinois. 

We sought and were influenced by 
the advice of the most astute and suc 
cessful political leaders and lobbyists 
in the House. 

We procured information from all 
sources and gave none to any. 

We learned the men by face and 
name, and, before the final vote, count- 
ed many of them as personal friends. 

The legislative chairman was in at- 
tendance on the Legislature every day 
it was in session after she first started 
the work. I count the first two weeks 
that I missed as lost opportunities. 
The legislative chairman should be on 
the job every moment the Legislature 
is in session. 

We traveled to and from Springfield 
on the very trains the majority of the 
legislators took. These trips proved 
golden opportunities for 
work, 


missionary 


We worked quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, with no bluster, and without 
making any threats. 

We saw to it that our preliminary 
moves and successes were kept out of 
the newspapers in the early stages 
when publicity would have aroused our 
opponents, but we also never failed to 
insist upon and get publicity when the 
time was ripe and we needed it. 

Our campaign was made by person- 
al and individual efforts as against 
impersonal work. 

We held no public hearings on our 
bill in the Legislature. The astute leg- 
islators tell us that a ptiblic hearing 
is a colossal mistake, as it convinces 
and converts absolutely no one, but 
shows your hand to the enemy and ex- 
poses your vulnerable points. 

And, finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, our lobby was small; at first, 
only myself, and at no time more than 
four, all told. 

Suffrage will be won generally 
throughout the United States when- 
ever the work becomes organized and 
carried on in accordance with psycho- 
logical and scientific methods, but not 
otherwise. I am convinced that there 
is not a Legislature in the United 
States that cannot be won to our cause 
by a campaign waged along the same 
general lines employed by us. Even 
the Congress at Washington could not 
successfully defend itself against such 
forces. 


Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, presi- 
dent of the Ohio W. S. A., is also 
president of the Warren school board. 
In the latter capacity, she recently 
presented the diplomas to the gradu- 
ates of the Warren schools. It was 
the largest class in the history of the 
schools, and both the hondrs went to 
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SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 
Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets. 


Send for price list 
and order from 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN. 
938 Fine Arts Bldg. : Chicago 


MRS, ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


Cartoon reprinted from Woman's 
Journal of May 31. Published by the 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Association. 








Price: Per thousand ..........- $2.25 
Per hundred .........-+ oa 
Bae caccss SC eiviecesee. sae 


Order from 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 





The cartoon which appeared in the 
Woman’s Journal of May 31, depict- 
ing Mrs. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


receiving the felicitations of the Vice 
Interests, has been published as a 
post card by the New Jersey Woman 
Suffrage Association. It is printed in 
sepia on good quality stock. Price: 
two for five cents. Attractive quan- 
tity prices to organizations. Address 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 
33 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
bave more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthernfore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 








A BOOK THAT WILL INTEREST YOU 
LOOKING FORWARD 


A Study in Social Justice 
LOOKING TO CO-OPERATION 
as the Solution of Difficulties 

ty ISAAC ROBERTS, author of 

“Wages, Fixed Incomes, and the 

Free Coinage of Silver” 

Presenting co-operation as the only 
just and peaceful method of settle. 
ment of the strife between Capital 
and Labor. ° 

Treating of a great public question, 
of widespread and growing interest, 
written in a popular style, presenting 
the most notable successes of co-oper- 
ation here and abroad, and pointing 
out Ways in which it can be greatly 
extended by legislation, ‘‘Looking For- 
ward” appeals to all classes of 
readers, 

A strong chapter on Equal Suffrage, 
based upon the industrial position of 
women, presents the leading argu- 
ments in favor of this great Reform, 
upon which all other Reforms wait. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERTS AND COMPANY 


833 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Penn. 
Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
Agents wanted: liberal commissions; 
special commissions to college students de- 
siring work during vacation. Give refer- 
ences and state territory desired when 
writing. 
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bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


lows: Two suffragists, 


lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. 


Blackwell 


585 Boylston Street 





50c per dozen. 


Per 100, $1.50. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


SUFFRAGE POSTER -Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities, 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


Ten parts as fol- 


$1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 


The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 


a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 
20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP —Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns, 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


$1.50 per hundred. 


It ie 
Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journa! of February 8. 


Just the thing to 


Postpaid, $1.60. 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each, Per 100, $1.00. 
—— ORDER FROM 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08, 





Boston, Mass. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


gue. 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection he- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 


tic information on woman's industrial 


problems. The two 


papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and _ to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Reg. Subscription 


Price Per Year 


Together 


The Woman's Journal. . .$1.00 


Late ONG LMBOE 6c cccccss 


1.00 


$2.00 











Rolled Gold and Enamel. 

" with "Vertes for Women” all 
around, Send twenty-five cents for 
sumple, and make some money for your 
club. Fans “Jus Suffragii’ design on front 


with suffrage sayings on back. Bright 
yellow. Send for sample, or order 1,000 
$25.00. 

Cc. V. BURGHARDT 
Boone - 7 lowa 


To Woman's Journal Readers:-- 

We beg to announce that we are prin®: 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journail."' If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book cond it along. 
Open day and night 

E. L. Grimes CoMPANY 

taa Pearl St., Boston. Mass. 








The Rose of Je:icho, or The Resurrec- 
tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 


ANSWER TO MINNIE BRONSON 


The Wage Earning Woman and 
the State 


by 
EDITH ABBOTT and SOPHONISBA BRECKENRIDGE 
PRICE REDUCED ONE HALF 


To be had now at the following rates—S5c per copy, 
dozen, $3.50 per 100. Postage extra. 


For this and all other suffrage literature and supplies send to 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


50c per 
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$2.50 worth for 5Uc. 
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Lion’s Head 
Brilliant in 
lowest 


A handsome 
Bracelet, composed 


heavy gold 
%4-karat 
mouth and ruby eyes, worth at 
price $2.50. We offer it for 50 cts., post- 
paid anywhere, as an advertising feature 


to introduce our Jewelry Speciats. Your 

money back if not satisfactory. 
CRESCENT JEWELRY COMPANY 
524 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
ductory price 10c and 2c stamp for post- 
age. Discriptive circular free. Address, 
MRS. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 3260 River 
Road, Columbus, Ga. 


INVESTMENTS 


Good 6% net investments; mortgages on 
city property; no risk. References West- 
ern Reserve and Second National Bank, 
Warren, Ohio. If interested write 








girls. 





HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Warren, Ohio. 





E.R, Marden, Prest. Q226 





| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; ene you Special Representa- 
tive o ~ pany in = town; 
start you in a profitable business o 
your own, and help you make big 
mohey atonce. Can arrange forspare 
time only if desired. Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for life. Valuable Book and fall partion- 
lars Free. Write to-day. 

NATIONAL OO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00. 


arden Building 
Washingion, B.C, 
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WOMEN WANTED to 
cur Wax Pad and tron Cleaner. Save 
time aad labor: cleans 


amd waxes at one 
stroke: 


beautiful tinish 
Sent to you post paid for 
reduced price only 1c. CROWN SPECIL- 
ALTY CO., 916 Libbey St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Lives 


washing 
Regularity 2h 


; LADIES, KEEP COOL 
With one of our everscented 
aus Forty Cents. A. ©, 
porter, 35 Kausch Street, 
Cal. 


Sandalwood 
STOCK, Im- 
San Francisco, 





Sample of fine preparation for cleaning, 
softening and whiteuing the skin 10 cents 
silver. 

MISS M, M. LARIMER, 
Los Gatas, Cal. 


STOCKINGS 


For men, women and children. Sold by 
agents ouly. Try it Address : 
MRS. E. C. 


TAYLOR, Westminster, Mass. 


: FERNFI Dh? The magie food for 
FERNS, flowers, and all plant life. Will 
Surely make them grow. Send stamp for 





sample and our FREE offer. H. aH. 
VIELE, Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥, 
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BUDAPEST GIVES | 
GREAT GREETING 


Vienna Officials Snub Delegates, but 
Vienna Women and All Budapest 
Welcome Them 





Alter two days of brilliant 


tainment by the 


enter- 
municipality «of 
the special trainload with 
hundred American women 
Vienna, and two days were 
the festivities in 
Budapest, writes the Press Secretary 
Woman Suffrage 
The Vienna public authori- 


Prague, 
over two 
reached 
spent there before 
of the International 


Congress. 


ties refused to recognize the visit, 
slighting the affair as feministic. 
They excused themselves because of 


the record of the women of England, 
remained stolid to the appeal of 
Vienna 
who pleaded for some public recogni- 


and 


the brilliant coterie of ladies 
tion for their remarkable international 
guests 


the 


singers from 


a recognition given generously 


week before to a bevy of male 


Milwaukee. 
But local commit- 
Furth, ar- 


ranged a special program, which was 


the 
Frau 


undauntedly 


tee, headed by von 


put through with evenerous elegance. 


A «quartette of prominent resident 


Americans also gave powerful back- 
ing to the entertainment: Marguerite 
Melville, the most renowned Ameri- 
can in Austria, the piano virtuoso; 
Frau Hans Gregor (who was Della 
lYogers, of Denver), the wife of the 


Imperial Opera Director; Madame 
Andrea tofer-Proudfoot, internation- 
alist and author; Mrs. Pauline tlam- : 
ilton, court portrait painter, formerly 
of St. Paul, Minn. These women had 
worked from the inception of the}! 
plan. They gave a special entertain- 
ment to the American group at the 
Kehlenberg Mountain tlotel, which 
overlooks the entire environment of ,; 
Vienna, and twenty miles of the 
Danube, ineluding cores of castles, 
palaces and ruins, perhaps one of the 
mest gorzeous views to be found in 
the world, 

The two days of pleasure in Vienna 


vilso included a visit to the historic 


Schoenbrunn, to the Adria Exposition, 


to the wonderful museums and 





tombs, and many other unique sights. 

At & A. M. the delegates started 
down the Danube by special boat, 
passing some of the most romantic 
ruins and castles of the world-famed 
river. They were splendidly received 
at the dock in Budapest with music 
and a large official committee. Now 
they entered upon a round of de- 
lichts lasting a week, the Lord 
Mayor personally taking part as the} 
official representative of the city.| 


The week began with the open-air; 


reception in the historic Fisherbas- 


tion, lying on a height above the city, 
The Hungarian 


with a glorious view. 


serenade pouring from the ancient 
tower of St. Mathias, with the By psy 
dances and Maygar Volk games be- 
fore the statue of St. Stephen, given 


in costume by moonlight, were en 


chanting. 
The prolonged its 


Government had 


occasion, 


Roval Opera season for the 

and all the public institutions  re- 
ceived the guests. Parliament re- 
ceived officially in the most remark- 
able of architectural structures. A 
moonlight exeursion on the Danube 
was the last charming and restful 


feature to the convention-worn army. 


Certainly Pudapest was well 
the most American city in Europe, 
the 


customs, 


chosen, 

' 
still in 
eees: and 
experience was filled with this double 
thrill, 


medieval dream. 


her clothing of middle 


antique Evers 


the spirit of progress and the 





The New Haren suffragists are pe 


titioning for the 


. ; h 
appointment of two, 
officers have! 

proved their usefulness in Los An-| 
looking alter 
prevention is 


solicewomen. Such 
] 


geles and elsewhere in 


women and girls. As 
better than cure, the appointment o! 
from the mone) 
recommend itsell | 
ex- 


evel 


pelicewomen 
point of view might 


to a city government as saving 


for reformatories and jails. 


pense 
lorty per cent. of the property in 
Virginia is owned by women, accord- | 


ing to a statement made by Col. J. 8.) 
Browning in a recent address before | 
the Suffrage League of Roanoke. The, 
woman is taxed to build | 


but 


Virginia 
her daughters 


schools, he said, 


a nominal 


Lawrence at 


gocd speeches. 


But Foes Are Won 


ft. 


te re eet 


KEYSTONE STATE 
TO HAVE MARCH 


First Pennsylvania Suffrage Pro- 
cession Will Wear White and 
Blue—Friends to Join 








The first suffrage parade in Penn- 
sylvania will be held in Erie on July 
8, in connection with the Perry Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

Suffragists will“ gather from the 
four of the Keystone State, 
and will be joined in Erie by their 
sisters from Buffalo, Dunkirk, San- 
dusky, Cleveland, and elsewhere, All 
interested are invited. 

The procession will form at 1 P. 
M. at Headquarters, 202 W. 8th street, 


corners 


Erie. The uniform will be simple 
white frocks with Pennsylvania blue 
sashes, and regulation white hats. 


Hats and sashes may be procured at 
price at Headquarters be- 


fore the parade starts. 


There The 


and 


will be a banquet at 

6.30, with music 
Tickets, $1.25, 

Arrangements are iu charge of Mrs. 


il, Neely Flemming, Erie, Pa, 


SUFFRAGIST GETS 


DEATH THREAT 


Over and 
Put on Votes for Women But- 
tons 


On her voyage across the ocean on 
to Budapest, Mrs. Alice Park 
reached equal suffrage so constantly 
hat the left in 
rer deck chair by some boy passen- 


he Way 


following note was 


rers: 
“My dear Suffragette: 
“If you do 


like 


not stop talking about 


sulfrage this, something will 


threaten your life on this ship. 


“Signed 
Silhouette) 
But the boys were soon won over to 


“( Black-hand Society.” 


the right side, and two days after- 


wards they were wearing Votes for 


Women buttons. 


EMPEROR NOT 


WOMAN 


Budapest Delegate Gets Amus- 
ing Answer from Guide While 
Visiting Prussian Capital 


SON OF 


The Berlin guide who accompanies 
tourists on a sight-seeing tour of the 


city described “The Avenue of Vic- 
tory” as containing “monuments to all 
the ancestors of the present Empe- 
ror,” writes Mrs. Alice Park, who is 
one of the delegates to Budapest. “He 
pointed them out by name, and as 
they all proved to be men, I asked 


him if the Hmperor had any women 
ancestors, Ile answered seriously, 
‘Na,’ * 

The Cleveland Woman Suffrage 


arty is asking for an Independence 
dollar. member is asked, 
as a part of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, to give a dollar to help Ohio 
political independence. 
The money will go toward the cost of 
selting out the initiative petition. 


Day Kach 


women gain 


One of the finest “suffrage editions” 
ever yet brought out by a great daily 
have had admirable 
the Galveston Tribune ol 
On its first page is stamped 


(and we some 
ones) is 


June 14, 


a flag with the words “Votes for 
Women,” and four large pages de- 


contain a 
valuable 
Galveston 


voted to suffrege great 


interesting and 
provided by the 

IKqual Suffrage Association. There are 
articles and-cartoons, “Eminent Opin- 


ions,” 


amount of 
matter 


historical sketches, accounts of 
the other Suffrage Clubs of the State, 
a good story, and the 
leading Texas suffragists. 


portraits of 





The young women of the _ city 
Telephone Operators’ Union were the 
guests of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Kqual Suffrage League on the even- 
ing of June 20. Mrs. Helen D. 
Chamberlin, wife of Representative 
George Chamberlin, gave a stirring 
address, in which she showed conclu- 
sively that women’s votes would con- 
tribute to the State moral and spiri- 
tual values that it now lacks. Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom said that the fight 
for woman suffrage is a struggle for 





Says if Mrs. Pankhurst Dies He 
Will be Responsible for Trag- 
edy 





Bernard Shaw writes to the London 
Times a protest against the Cat and 
Mouse bill, and especially against the 
arrest of Mrs, Pankhurst just when 
she was starting to attend Miss 
Emily Davison’s funeral. He says: 

“IT am quite confident that when 1 
say that the moment chosen for the 
arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst Saturday 
last made the proceeding a revolting 
one, I am giving expression to the 
feelings of a large body of your read- 
ers. There was no necessity to rear- 
rest her until after the funeral. Any 
official or minister, realizing the sit- 
uation, would, if he had a spark of de- 
cent feeling, have taken care to order 
a postponement. 

Two New Considerations 

“As no such order was given, we 
must conclude the Government does 
not yet realize the situation. 

“May I call attention to two new 
considerations? The first is that it is 
now clear that the plan of the Home 
Office is, first, to relieve the worst 
tension of public opinion by turning 
Mrs. Pankhurst out of prison, and 
then, by rigidly imprisoning her in a 
house in which she has taken refuge, 
produce all the effects of the closest 


confinement, while escaping the _ re- 
sponsibility which would attach to 
those effects if they occurred in 


prisen. 
If Mrs. Pankhurst Dies 
“It is alleged Mrs. Pankhurst's con- 


dition is very serious. It is quite 
clear it cannot be very favorable, as 
Mrs. Pankhurst is not made of iron. 


Suppose Mrs. Pankhurst dies, will the 
Government, merely because it has 
contrived she shall die out of Hollo- 
way, still cry, ‘We don't care,’ as it 
did by arresting Mrs. Pankhurst be- 
fore Miss Dayison’s funeral, instead 
of after it? 
“Woman Like Rabbit . 

“My second point is in the newly 
declared attitude of the Prime Minis- 
ter. In his debate on the Dickinson 
bill, Mr. Asquith for the first time op- 
posed the franchise for women explic- 
itly on the ground that woman is not 
a female of the human species, but a 
distinct and inferior species, natur- 
ally disqualified for voting, as the rab- 
bit is disqualified from voting. 

“This is a very common opinion. 
Mohammed's efforts to discredit it 
fourteen centuries ago were lost on 
many Arabs as completely as on Mr. 
Asquith, but it makes the position ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. A man may 
object to the proposed extension of 
suffrage for many reasons. He may 
hold that the whole busines of popu- 
lar election is a delusion, and that 
‘votes for women’ is only its reduc- 
tion to an absurdity. 

“He may object to it as upsetting a 
convenient division of labor between 
the sexes. He may object to it be- 
cause he dislikes a change, or is in- 
terested in business or _ practices 
which women would use _ political 
power to suppress; but it is one thing 
to object for such a reason, and an- 
other to follow the prime minister 
who places one’s mother on the foot- 
ing of a rabbit. 

“Many men would vote for any- 
thing rather than be suspected of the 
rabbit theory. It makes it difficult to 
vote for the Liberal party and then 
look the women of one’s household in 
the face. 

Will Hold Asquith Responsible 

“The situation is that if Mrs, Pank- 
hurst dies, public opinion will con- 
sider that the Government for which 
Mr. Asquith is, in effect, fully respon 
sible will have executed her. Mr. As- 
quith will not be moved by that. In 
his opinion, it will matter just as 
much as killing a fabbit. I cannot 
convince him he is «mistaken, but I 
can assure him that a very large sec- 
tion of the public will not agree with 
him. 

“I suggest that the authorities, hav- 
ing had to let Mrs. Pankhurst out of 
prison, should now let her alone. 
There was something to be said for 
letting her out; there is nothing to 
be said for purSuing her now. She 





that will produce on the public a feel- 


must leave the State in order to get a,a@ larger recognition of human rights ing of vindictive assassination if she, 


higher education. The University o! 
Virginia still bars them out. 


and for the evolution of a higher type 
of civilization. 


like Miss Davison, should seal her tes 
timony with her blood.” 


is out with a game of ‘cat and mouse’ | 










Urges All Governments to Investigate 
Traffic in Women—Mrs, Catt Re. 
elected 





The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, on June 18, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring in favor of a policy of 
general political neutrality, but of an- 
tagonism toward parties which oppose 
woman suffrage. The sum of $12,500 
a year was pledged to prosecute the 
work of the Alliance. 

Work of the Alliance 

Several donations for the current 
year were announced. These includ- 
ed $500 from Mrs, Catt; $500 from the 
Duchess of Marlborough, formerly 
‘Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt; $500 from 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and $250 from 
the Countess Raller. The various so- 
cieties represented guaranteed the 
rest of the $12,500. 

International Headquarters Discussed 

The Congress discussed a proposal 
to fix the international headquarters 
in London and transfer to it the offi- 
cial organ, Jus Suffragii, of Rotter- 
dam. No decision was reached. 

A motion to establish an interna- 
tional press bureau for the purpose of 
supplying news of the suffrage move- 
ment was rejected by a small major- 
ity. 

Mrs. Catt Re-elected 

Mrs. Catt on June 19 was re-elected 
president by acclamation, without 
bailoting. The press dispatches do 
not give the names of the other offi- 
cers, but they mention that Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick was one of them. 
To Investigate Traffic in Women 
A crowded afternoon meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of the “white 
slave” traffic. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted to request all 
governments to institute an interna- 
tional investigation into the extent 
and causes of commercialized vice. 

No Whitewashers Wanted 
Mrs, Catt, in moving the resolution, 
said that they wanted no whitewash- 
ing commissions, but commissions 
with intelligent women members, ap 
preciating the real conditions. It was 
useless, she said, longer to refrain 
from speaking for fear of being im- 
modest. Prudery must be abandoned. 
The women must make a great noise 
until something is done. 
Other speakers argued that it was 
hopeless to expect to abolish the 
traffic unless woman suffrage was 
first obtained. Mrs. Tupper Wilkes 
described what had been_ accom- 
plished in California. 

Fraternal Delegates Protest 

On June 20, Mrs. Charlotte Despard 
(President of the Women's Freedom 
League, an organization which is mild- 
ly militant, but refrains on principle 
from injuring either persons or prop- 
erty) and Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
criticised the policy of the Interna- 
tional Alliance, whereby the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
was the only English association 
regularly affiliated, and the Women’s 
Freedom League and the Women’s 
Social and Political Union (Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s society) could be repre- 
sented only by fraternal delegates. 
The speakers also paid tribute to the 
sufferings and heroism of the mili- 
tants. 

Will Welcome All 

Mrs, Catt said the International Al- 
liance was anxious to welcome the 
delegates of all the suffrage societies 
on equal terms, but that the difficulty 
in so doing lay in adjusting its con- 
stitution to meet present conditions, 
when the number of suffrage societies 
had so increased. She explained that 
as an international body the Alliance 
could not take sides in internal na- 
tional disagreements which involved 
the question of methods best adapted 
to meet particular conditions. Mrs. 
Catt also said that it™Was not right to 
describe the few militant sufferers 
alone as heroines and martyrs when 
for many years there had been other 
women equally devoted to the cause. 
The speech was loudly cheered, espe- 
cially by the non-militant delegates. 

The British and French official dele- 
gates, according to the press reports, 
were solidly opposed to militancy. 
There were militant sympathizers in 
the German and Swedish delegations, 
while the Americans were divided, 

Thanks to the tact of Mrs. Catt, the 
Congress closed without becoming en- 
tangled in a serious controversy over 
militant methods. 


VONSASTAE.AT  EEARIN 
wiwl MI, et F 
WOMAN 
American Medical Association 3 


Minneapolis Elects Dr. Lillian 
South Vice-President 





For the first time in its 64 years 
history, the American Medical Axso. 
ciation has elected a woman vice. 
president—Dr. Lillian South. She has 
done good work in medical research, 
especially on the hookworm. 


The 
Chicago Record-Herald says: “It js 
gratifying to know that the Illinois 


delegation to the Minneapolis conven. 
tion is to be credited with the nom. 
ination and election of the first wom. 
an vice-president of the association. 
The Illinois suffrage act figured in the 
oratory that won.” 


CO-OPERATION IS 
PAUGHT IN TALE 


Equal Suffrage Also Advocated 
in Book Setting Forth Talks in 
Workers’ Club 











In “Looking Forward,” a new book 
by Isaac Roberts (Roberts & Co., Phil. 
adelphia; price, $1.10, postpaid) the 
story hinges on the discussions of a 
“Workers’ Club” in one of the great 
mill towns. It is written in the in. 
terest of co-operation, and is full of 
wise thought. We can notice only the 
generous reference to equal rights for 
women in the ‘chapter called “The 
Leading Issue.” The Workers’ Club 
has opened its doors to a speaker o1 
woman suffrage, and she gives them 
clear, telling reasons for its adoption, 
answering objections with quotations 
from Judge Lindsey, Jane Addams 
and the noble speech of Wendell Phil 


lips in 1851. She says: “Every 
sound political reason upon’ which 
men base their own claim to this 


right is equally strong and sound for 
women. Youn began your great Revo- 
lution with the declaration that ‘taxa- 
tion without representation is tyran- 
ny.’ Is it any less tyranny because a 
woman is the victim? What right 
have men who utter such sentiments 
to tax women to support a govern- 
ment whose laws they have no voice 
in adopting or repealing?” The book 
is enriched by reprinting Mrs. Laura 
E. Richards’ simple but striking little 
parable called “The Cooky,” at the be 
ginning. 





Mrs. Catherine Waugh MeCulloch 
expects to make an auto tour this 
summer through Indiana, New York 
and Massachusetts to Maine. She 
will probably pass through Boston in 
July. 





The Virginia State Press Associa- 
tion had a suffrage address from Mrs. 
B. B. Valentine, president of the [qual 
Suffrage League of Virginia, at its 
25th annual meeting, held this week at 
Mt. Elliott Springs. 








don on June 20 introduced a resolu: 
tion to the effect that in a country 
enjoying free speech, free press, and 
freedom of organization, constitu 
tional methods were best adapted to 
gain the enfranchisement of womell. 
This is said to have been meant as 4 
rebuke to Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Cob 
den Sanderson. Mrs. Catt said that 
the Congress should not discuss the 
resolution, as it had already taken 
the ground that the International Al 
liance could not interfere in_ local 
questions of method in the different 
countries, 

Most of the day was .taken up it 
discussing the establishment of inter 
national headquarters and the rem 
val of the official organ, Jus Suffragil, 
from Rotterdam. The matter was 
finally left to the Board of Officers. 


Next Meeting Place Not Fixed 
The selection of the next place 
meeting was also left to the officers. 


The German delegates want it im 
Germany, and Mrs. May Wrigb! 


Sewall presented an invitation fro” 
the Panama Pacific Exposition to hold 
it in San Francisco. But there was @ 
general feeling that San Francisc? 
was too far off, and that California 
having full suffrage, did not need the 
good which the meeting of the Inter 
national Congress might do to some 
unenfranchised country. 


Big Farewell Banquet Held 
The Congress closed with a fr 








Mrs. Helena M. Swanwick of Lon- 


persons Were present, 
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well banquet, at which nearly 1,00 4 
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